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A lot of people are asking this question. The answer is that 
THINGS DON’T JUST HAPPEN TO BREAD; the baker produces the kind that people 
seem to want. So you see, it’s up to you. There’s white, National white, brown, 
wholemeal, and wheatgerm bread. Each is different, each is good, but for high food 


value wheatgerm bread is outstanding. 


It’s made from bran-free flour to which the miller 
has added eight to nine times extra wheatgerm. So 
why don’t we all eat Hovis—the wheatgerm bread? 
Maybe one day we will—when everyone knows how 
good it is, how good it tastes. Don’t just take our 
word for it—let’s look at what actually has been 
happening to bread. 


™_ 
Inside information 
Strip off the wheat-grain’s outer husk (the bran) and inside 
is the starchy white kernel and the wheatgerm. It’s from 
the white kernel alone that the whitest flour is made, and, 
#f you like it, this makes the all-white loaf that seemed so 
desirable in the days when we couldn’t have it. 


The heart of the wheat 
The heart of the wheat-berry is the wheatgerm from which, 


* when it is sown, the new plant grows. Small though it is, 


the wheatgerm contains an extraordinarily high proportion 
of wheat’s natural flavour ‘and goodness. 
National white bread 


National white may not have the gleaming whiteness of 
some white bread, because it still has a little of the bran 


and a fraction of the wheatgerm left in it. Dieticians are . 


in two minds about the value of bran so far as humans are 
concerned, but everyone agrees that the more wheatgerm 
we get, the better. So there’s another good kind of bread 
for you. ‘ 


‘What Wholemeal means 


It means just what it says—the whole meal, or wheat 
berry, ground into a flour with nothing added and nothing 
taken away. This means that you get all the bran (which 
may or may not suit you), and you lose no wheatgerm, 
and that’s definitely a good thing. 


Better and better 

But wouldn’t it be even better—since wheatgerm is such 
a good thing—if we could have not only the small original 
portion of wheatgerm, but a great deal more besides? 
‘Well, we can—in Hovis. Hovis flour is unique. It has no 
bran; that has gone to do its most useful job, feeding 
animals. But it has extra wheatgerm, between 8 and 9 
times more than you can get in wholemeal. 


The slice of life 

This-is what makes Hovis the slice of life—gives it its 
specially interesting flavour, and gives energy and well- 
being to people who eat it regularly. To our way of 


thinking, when it comes to wheatgerm, that makes Hovis” 


eight to nine times better than bread was in the good old 
days. And you can’t ask for more than that, can you? 


* 


' Hovis is the Slice of Life 


Photograph — ae 
on an Ilford film 
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HIS last week London has been entertaining two parties of 
distinguished foreigners. One consisted of the Italian Prime 
Minister, Signor Scelba, and his Foreign Minister, Dr. 

_ Martino; the other of the head of the Persian State, the Shah, 

and his beautiful Queen. I think there is a good deal of significance in 
these two visits. For one thing, if you remember what our relations with 
Italy and Persia were like a year ago, it seems almost incredible that 
we should be such close friends as we are now. Even last spring, all our 
dealings with Italy were overshadowed by. the question of Trieste, and 
with Persia there was the apparently almost insoluble dispute over the 
oil company. ‘So it is certainly an achievement that, so short a time 
after such bitter wrangling, two visits of this kind should be possible. 

_ There is another reason why these two visits have something in 
common, and something which is of great importance to the west. 

Both Italy and Persia are missing links in the chain of defensive 
arrangements which is now being forged. This chain stretches from the 
her side of the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, and it.is highly important 
© the defence of the west that Italy and Persia should both take their 
proper place in these arrangements. You may wonder why I describe 
Italy as a missing link when she is, after all, a member of Nato and is 
particularly interested in pushing the idea of Western European Union. 

But east of Italy lie the Balkans, where Greece, Turkey, and Yugo- 
slavia are bound together by a military alliance. Nothing was said about 
y's relation to this alliance in the Italian i la oad published 


The Three-power Pact was signed just two years ago, and-by it. 
Turkey, and Yugoslavia agreed not only to consult together 
s of common interest but to arrange for conversations to take 

ee staffs with this in view. The alliance is 


cane By BICKHAM SWEET-ESCOTT 


Two Gaps in Western Defence 


open to the adherence of any other country that wishes to join it. It 
could work closely with Nato because two of its members—Greece and 
Turkey—are members of Nato. Yugoslavia, on the other hand, has 


_always remained outside the Nato network. At the time the pact was 


signed the dispute between Italy and Yugoslavia over Trieste was at 
its bitterest, and this no doubt was one of the main reasons why Yugo- 
slavia limited herself to an alliance with Greece and Turkey. 

I have always thought that the Three-power Pact must give the 
general staffs of the three countries and the Nato planners a good many 
headaches, because, for, one thing, I doubt if Nato will allow Greece 
and Turkey to discuss a Nato plan with Yugoslavia, and Yugoslavia 
might well object if Greece and Turkey were to tell Nato of military 
plans they had agreed with Yugoslavia. But a much more serious 
difficulty, to my mind, is that it is impossible for the Yugoslavs, the 
Greeks, and the Turks to plan their own defence unless they are pretty 
clear on what the Italians are going to do on the other side of the 
Adriatic. I myself had some experience of this in the last war when 
the allies were advancing northwards up the leg of Italy, and my unit 
was told to do-all it could to help Tito and his partisans on the east 
side of the Adriatic to prevent the axis troops there from interfering 
with the allied campaign. Another difficulty is that, because of the 
layout of the mountains and the rivers, most of the communications of 
Yugoslavia run north and south which makes it easy to invade from the 
north. The defence of Yugoslavia would be immensely simplified if 
there were a few good roads running eastwards from her Adriatic ports, 
but to build. them would be sométhing of a-gamble, unless Italy were 
an ally. 

All these difficulties would disappear if Italy and Yugoslavia were 


allied in some way—that is, if Yugoslavia became a member of Nato 
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y he will Folioe their ete and condialie to may out of Nato. So wie 
Italy join the Three-power Pact? Now that the Trieste question has" 
___ been settled it seems possible that they might seriously consider it, and if 
Shor they did join this alliance they would be making an important contribu- 
tion to the effectiveness of Western Defence. ; 

The position of Persia is extraordinarily like that of Italy. Over three 
years ago, the west tried in vain to induce the Arab States to form 
themselves into a Middle East Defence Organisation allied to Nato, but 
_ this broke down mainly because of the Anglo-Egyptian dispute.- Since 
then an attempt has been made to create a series of defensive arrange- ~ 
; ments between the so-called ‘northern tier’ countries, Turkey, Persia, 
and Pakistan. A good deal of progress has been made. Turkey and 
a Pakistan recently concluded a defensive agreement, and this year the 
Turks seem to have succeeded in persuading the Iraqis to join the party. ~ 
But the Persians have 900 miles of common frontier with Russia, and 
the agreement looks like Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark, unless 

_ the Persians join the party too. 
The trouble is that, if they did, they would be eran ah in their 
Jot with the west, and for the past 150 years Persia has steadfastly 
_refused to commit herself to either the Russians or the British—in other 
words, the west. In 1941 when the British invaded Persia from the 
south it was carefully arranged that the Russians should simultaneously 
come in from the north. The British and the Russian zones met in 
‘Teheran. I happened to be there at the time, and I remember a Persian 
__ friend saying to me: ‘ We hate the Russians and we hate you British 
--—-—- too. But if we had to be invaded. by either of you, it’s a good thing for 
us you both came in at the same time’. This isolationist feeling goes 
ae very deep, and if Persia is ultimately to join the Turks and the Iraqis 


Is There a Sh igianian 
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Berne; a chauffeur in the Rumanian Communist Legation in 


: 74d a Rumanian touring company dodges his guards and ‘asks to remain 


AS pees C co-ordinating attacks against the Rumanian Government and the 
Communist regime which dominates the country ? 

To the best of my knowledge there is no powerful, well-organised 
rae movement against Rumanian communism, either within the country or 
outside it. Rumanian citizens living in the west, who have been expelled 
or have escaped from their homeland, do, of course, keep in contact 
with one another, form societies to preserve their national: customs, and 


‘seized their country. They make no secret of the fact that they would 
welcome the overthrow of the communist regime. But there is little 


so-called Rumanian Government-in-Exile is TECDERISER, by: the Spanish 
Government. 

“Within the country there is equally little evidence of rergamined 
opposition. No such organisation is permitted to exist by the com- 


Sim ; munists, There is but one political party, the Communist Party. All 


the others, Liberal, Peasant, and so on, which existed-before the war, 
a _ have been banned and their leaders thrown into gaol, In fact, one of 
_--___ the demands made by the men who seized the Berne Legation was that 
; ’ some of those leaders should be released. Whether or not this was the 


and churchmen have been for many years in prison. . 
Behind the Party and the Government of Rumania stand the: in- 


pee: rule. And behind them stand the Russian security services and Russian 
troops, stationed in Rumania nominally to preserve Russia’s lines of 


; a 


Bees ; oa By DAVID FLOYD ? me a cen oe: ; | "4 
S A GROUP of Rumanian exiles seize their country’s legation aS 


Copenhagen seeks political asylum in Denmark; a violinist in 


in France—the natural question which this series of events poses is” 
_ whether there is any connection between them. Do they point to the © 
existence of a significant anti-communist movement in Europe which 


engage in propaganda to expose the deeds of the communists who have 


they can do to bring this about, despite the fact that in Madrid a. 


real reason for their taking such violent action, their demand served to’ 
remind the free world that many distinguished Rumanian pole 


dispensable security police, without which no communist regime can 


communication with occupied eastern Austria, but in fact to ensure 


them hase a serious battle ithe communi m inside 
Italy’nearly : a quarter of the deputies i in the Chamber 
In Persia, it is true, the communists have mostly been 
ground, but if Moscow decided to ‘subvert. the country fr 
would be an easy matter for her to make a great deal of } 
Although the lot of the Italian industrial worker and the peasant - a 
immeasurably better than. that of their counterparts i in Persia, the reas 
why both countries are threatened by communism from within i 
broadly y Saecee the same—the vast gap which exists in each countr 
between t edition! of the ‘ haves’ and the ‘ have-nots’. iteh 
The Itali es are dealing with this danger by a series of plans fo 
improving the condition of the peasants, particularly by land settle 
ment in the south, and by. the ten-year Vanoni plan, of which det: il 
were recently published i in Paris, but such schemes need foreign capital 
-and this appears to have been one of the subjects discussed in Londot 
last week. The Persians have further to go than the Italians, but they 
are attacking the problem on similar lines, The Shah himself has dividec 
up his own estates, though his example does not seem to have bee! 
followed yet by many other landowners, and as for foreign capital 
Persia can rely upon the immense royalties she will receive under the 
_ new oil agreement and on Point 4 help from the United States. a 
It is vital to us that these attempts to stave off communism shoul 
succeed. We might be able to create some sort of defence system if Itah 
did not join the Three-power Pact and if Persia did not join the Turk 
and Pakistanis. But it would be almost fatal to it if the present regime 
in Italy or in Persia were to be replaced by communist governments 
. —Home Service _ 
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Rumania’ s fubsetvien st to Soviet needs. With all these ‘tects on th 
side of the Government it is small wonder that there are few signs ° 
active opposition to the regime. : 2: 

- But of opposition which is unorganised and of passive resistance ther 
‘is plenty of evidence. This is hardly surprising, for the number o 
communists in pre-war Rumania was measured in hundreds, and th 
legend that the present regime is either popular or democratic is ridicu 

lous. The bulk of Rumania’s 17,000,000 population are peasants, -and 
like all peasants, are traditionally conservative and wish only to cling 

‘to the soil they own and till. It is from the peasants that the rea 
resistance to the regime comes. Proof.of this is to be seen in the fact 
admitted by the: communists, that they have succeeded in pushing 
only a very small proportion of the peasantry into the so-called col 
lective farms. More proof is provided by the failure of the regime te 
raise agricultural production. Such resistance is not spectacular anc 
wins no headlines in the western. press. But it is none the less real 

It is the only way in, a totalitarian regime that the people can stil 

"express their feelings. Political parties can be suppressed, opponent 
can be shot, and ‘spies and saboteurs’, as they are called, can ‘fron 
time to time be unearthed and tried by the communists. But there i 

nothing they can do- to create enthusiasm for the regime. ‘The 
they can do is to force the peasants into a state of sullen passiv 

The same is true I believe in Russia’s other east Europea sate 

‘such as Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Poland. It is true, a 

‘Russia itself. That is ‘hy we hear, in connection with all these 
of such incidents as eer; in Paris and Berne. lately. These 
events that strike us. But we think too seldom of conditions in 

i to such incidents, and we are inclined to 

: in 1 - ‘voted with their feet’ 

‘the oppression they hate, and found refuge in the. west. a 
It-is good that these incidents have reminded. us 

‘It is noteworthy that Russia has now thr 

eastern Europe and create an open military 

will bring further suffering to the peoples; 

ees af resistance. — At Home and 


Shrushchev and Soviet Agriculture’ 


By AN AGRICULTURAL CORRESPONDENT 


_T is perhaps hard to reconcile historically the social climate of, say, 
Alberta at the time of Queen. Victoria’s Jubilee and the atmosphere 
in a board room in the managerial revolution of the nineteen- 
twenties. Nevertheless, a failure to do this is largely to miss the 

oint of the current situation in Soviet Russia. If for one moment the 
olitical facts are divorced from the economics of a virgin agriculture, 
ney make singularly little sense. Nor is it profitable to look hyper- 
fitically at the classic stage of political tragedy without recognising 
uite simple and modern causes of managerial frustration. 

Three main impressions are created by the recent speech of Khrushchev 
) the Central Committee. The first is that Soviet agriculture has reached 
normal stage in the development of any agriculture and that it is vastly 
otentia]. The second is that the organisation necessary to bring Russian 
griculture to the climax of the grain era is beginning to fail before the 
nfamiliar tasks of advancing to the higher stage of a livestock or high 
alue economy. The third impression is inescapable. It is that a section 
t least of the Soviet leaders sees in the failure of agriculture to respond 
) the new. situation a disaster which would threaten the whole cause of 
ommunism, Khrushchev himself appears as a man with a grip, both 
n the deficiencies of the administration and this unrealised potential 
f primary production. 

The stress which has been laid on the recall to heavy industry 
nd electrification would appear in the context to be largely political 
lap-trap. It enables the ‘ new dealers’ to use such a phrase as ‘ Lenin 
aught that the heavy engineering industry, with its ability to reorganise 
griculture as well, can be the only material basis of socialism’. But 
hat kind of clarion call, still pregnant with revolutionary enthusiasm, 
nerely suggests that any leaning towards light industry and consumer 
oods is a moral delinquency—any quest for ease and pleasant living, 
ight-wing deviation. Let us therefore cut this from our minds and look 
9 Khrushchev’s own six-point analysis of the present crisis in Soviet 
conomy. 

In the first place, he considers the present position a result of increased 
onsumption. The standard of living has risen. When prices were 
igh consumption was limited, but with 
educed prices the public demand for 
oodstuffs began to increase year by 
ear. Secondly, the population of the 
J.S.S.R. is increasing by more than 
,000,000 people annually. Thirdly, 
here has been a vast rise in the urban 
jopulation, the same trend towards the 
owns with which every country is 
amiliar, and this, no doubt, stresses the 
eed for a higher value agriculture, for 
nore meat and less bread and a wider 
lietary. In the fourth place, it would 
ppear that the Soviet lacks grain re- 
erves. The need for this is obvious if 
ye contemplate either the external or 
he internal security of the Government. 
tifthly, the Kremlin complain that they 
lave insufficient supplies of grain for 
oreign trade: a fact which is apparent 
© us when we recall their recent will- 
mgness to place orders outside the 
iet bloc for a considerable range of 
ustrial equipment. Moreover, many 
have been surprised that the 
t of Russian ‘ dumping ’, so bitterly 
during the nineteen-twenties, has 
returned. Finally, he stressed that 
need for further grain production is 
sed on the urgent need for fodder; 

that again brings us to this stage of 
tion to a higher national economy. 
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Shepherd showing rams of the Ascania Merino breed at the 
Agricultural Exhibition in Moscow last year 
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Grain production can clearly be 
increased in the U.S.S.R. by better 
farming of the existing tillage acre- 
age, by reducing losses during har- 
vest, and by reclaiming virgin land. 
In passing, farmers will be interested 
in Khrushchéy’s accusation that the 
local agricultural authorities and 
machinery manufacturers have pro- 
vided insufficient combine harvesters. 
He claims that the harvest should 
be completed within ten working 
days. That is surely a counsel of perfection. Some collectives are said 
to take five weeks over their harvest, and we could sincerely wish that 
we had completed our own harvest in as short a period in the past year. 
Indeed, the targets being set are sometimes a trifle unrealistic, for a 
ten-day harvesting capacity would entail an unwarranted capital locked 
up in harvesting machinery. However, Khrushchev’s speech is ‘ pep’ 
talk, so targets are high. 

Of sober and practical interest is the drive to extend maize production. 
It is pointed out, with undoubted truth, that only sugar-beet yields a 
greater quantity of food per acre. Maize, Khrushchev claims, would 
out-yield potatoes as a fodder crop, likewise fodder beet and sunflower, 
leaving oats and swedes quite out of the picture. He stresses the fact 
that the whole of the maize grain produced in the United States is used 
for fodder while some 7,000,000 acres are sown in addition for silage. 
He is contemptuous of the accepted limits of the present Soviet maize 
belt. This leaves, he claims, an enormous section from European Russia 
to the Central Asian Republics outside the maize belt. While he admits 
that north of the present line maize will not ripen, it can nevertheless, 
he says, be grown for silage, while in the south, in the Black Sea area, 
two maize crops reaching ten feet in height have been grown in a year. 
All this is singularly interesting since Russia has anyway a greater 
potential corn belt area than the United States. The factor which else- 
where has always retarded a rapid 
spread of maize or sorghum growing 
has been the labour requirement at 
harvest time, and this is Russia’s 
trouble. Today the Iowa family farm 
in America of approximately 170 acres 
is very highly mechanised, both with 
tools for crop cultivation and for the 
harvesting and bulk handling of the 
corn. The silage problem has been com- 
pletely overcome. by the cutter-blower 
type of harvester, but it is no more than 
this which Khrush¢hev is demandihg, 
mass-produced, quickly and in bulk, for 
the maize lands of the Soviet: 

The direct problem of animal pro- 
duction has also a special interest. It 
would appear that the numbers of 
Soviet livestock have in fact increased 
but not necessarily their yields. This has 
been a matter of singular concern to 
other countries because there is always 
a point at which livestock inefficiently 
kept begin actually to compete with 
human beings for food. One need go 
no further for an example than the 
case of cattle in Africa. Moreover, stock 
farming is traditionally a far more 
individual matter than grain farming. 
For example, the application of large- 
scale methods to grain farming have 
been tried successfully in many parts 


N. S. Khrushchev, First Secretary 
of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the U.S.S.R. 
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of the capitalist world, but never with complete success in the case of . 


‘livestock—at least not on the breeding side. Livestock improvement de- 
mands personal attention twenty-four hours a day for seven days of the 
week. Much of the livestock improvement of Europe has been due*to the 
craft of herdsmen and peasants, who are becoming increasingly difficult 
to fit into any trade-union wage structure of fixed hours and overtime. 
In the western New World the absence of this type of agricultural 
worker has left livestock improvement largely in the hands of the 
farm proprietor and his family. This is the problem which apparently 
faces the collective farm and Khrushchev is quick to chide those 
republics and districts which have failed to achieve the increase in 
animal production demanded last September, and he cites many in 
which animal production.has actually declined. For example, in one 
district the numbér of pigs had nearly doubled whereas the output of 
pork had actually declined. In another the number. of ¢ows increased 
by twenty per cent. whereas the production of milk decreased by ten 
per cent. Egg production is not by any means satisfactory. On some 
collective farms sixteen eggs are being laid per hen per year, and this 
is invidiously contrasted with a collective farm on which 141,000 birds 
averaged 190 eggs—an achievement-by any standard. An interesting 
comment on milk production is contained in the statement that to 
double the production of milk by 1960 it will be necessary to increase 
the average yield of the collective and state farms by 1,100 to 1,300 
gallons. Khrushchev had personally consulted many workers on. this 
subject. He had received the views that a 500-600 gallons increase 
over the six-year period was reasonable. But, he said: 

Such an approach cannot be considered correct . . . Those comrades 
who are of the opinion that the planned increase of 1,100 to 1,300 
gallons is unattainable must agree that this figure is possible, and that it 
can be attained even before 1960. 

Indeed, these references to milk are reminiscent of our National Herd 
Competition during the war, when great initial increases were obtained 
through better feeding and management but only at the outset and 
largely because the old standard was so very low. 

A familiar example of the Soviet agricultural problem comes from a 
reference to pigs. At the moment the introduction of Scandinavian pigs to 
Britain and the problem of the lard hog in the United States is 
apparently not without an exact parallel in Soviet Russia. The Russian 
people, too, need their quota of high-quality bacon. Khrushchev suggests 
that better use should be made of the bacon factories in the Baltic 
provinces of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, who have long experience 
of fattening pigs for bacon. ‘ The peasants in the Baltic Republics’, he 
says, 

well know how to produce high-quality bacon, but in order to produce 

bacon they must have pig fodder in the shape of oatmeal, peas, and 

mixed feeding stuffs. In the meantime, however, agricultural organs 
have started to train the peasants to produce fat pigs instead of bacon 
pigs. This situation must be rectified, 


A great deal of stress is laid on the present level of wool production. 


A fine harvest of wheat grown on virgin land in the Altai territory, southern Siberia 
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This is to be expected, seeing that Russia in recent years has been 
buyer of fine wools on the international market. Khrushchev claii 
that in the next six years the production of wool must be«increas 
1.8 times, including that of fine wool four times. The mz 
areas, at the moment, for the production of fine and semi-fine wos 
are the northern Caucasus, the Ukraine, and the Lower and Midc 
Volga regions. Three-quarters of the fine wool produced in Russia 
the present time comes from these areas. In the Ukraine the Ascar 
Nova scientific research institute has bred a new Ascania breed 

fine wool sheep; but Khrushchev is not content that this state 

affairs should satisfy the Soviet authorities. Sheep breeding, he clain 
should be extended. in western and eastern Siberia, and fine wool 
particular could be produced in Kazakhstan and the Central Asi 
Republics. 

Other problems which confront Soviet farming at the present tir 
are also not unfamiliar. It is well known that a livestock econor 
demands the storage as well as the production of fodder.. Khrushch 
blames districts which have made no effort to increase the provisi 
of tower silos and silage pits. In the last six years, silos with a to 
capacity of 10,000,000 tons have been built. Such a situation, 
claims, is not tolerable. In the next six years he estimates that 1 
efforts of collective and state farms must be directed towards t 
erection of silos holding not less than 45,000,000 tons. Collective far 
are blamed for having made profits which have not been plough 
back into the provision of yards for livestock. At the same ti 
dwelling houses and social clubs have been neglected. Rural buildi 
is urged upon the countryside with the firm warning that it must r 
make demands upon ‘national building labour or materials. 

Possibly the best insight into the temporary malaise. of Soviet fart 
ing are the references which deal with the procurement of agricultu 
produce. We are familiar in western economy with the farmer’s c 
that therg are too many middle men between himself and the co 
sumer. Given a long.stable economic period in a free economy, t 
number of people handling primary produce does tend to increa: 
This in turn depresses agricultural prices and western governmer 
may subsidise to keep up the volume of production. But apparent 
none of these problems is without a parallel in the Soviet econom 
The proliferation of the middle man is apparently not a phenomen 
of the free marketing system. Khrushchev inveighs vehemently agair 
the present set-up, and in doing so gives a remarkable insight into bo 
the administrative and political problem that is growing in commun 
agriculture. 

The importance of all this overcentralisation and bureaucracy 
obviously very great. In a system where the surplus produce availat 
for distribution goes into a central fund, delivery and cheap delive 
is a matter of first necessity. Moreover, it is obvious that some distric 
are not only failing to deliver through inefficiencies, but are actual 
sucking back from the pool more than their entitlement. Starting | 
the assumption that the production of material wealth is the foundati: 
of economic welfare, Khrushchev suggests th 
this is in danger of being overlooked and tt 
even the Soviet is becoming preoccupied wi 
the problem of distribution. The republics, 
contends, are not minding a weak head 
their agricultural administration provided th 
have a tough and energetic Minister of Cor 
merce who is able to get out of the centralis 
state funds a larger ‘quantity of consum 
goods. That is why, he says, at the moment 
republic where the productivity of dairy cat 
is low receives from the general fund mo 
butter than one which has fulfilled its procur 
ment plan, although both may have equal 
good conditions for the development of dai 
farming. 

Khrushchev wishes t to preserve the princi 
of centralisation but at the same time to set 
the amounts of produce apportioned to ai 
particular district strictly in accordance wi 
its contribution to the expansion of proias 
For such a system of distribution, he says. 
in complete agreement with the ciple 
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ocal. Seaesualg one is ii 
vidual has not a firm basis for his conservatism: for 


a! sh 
0 f Ministers of Uzbek S.S.R. who had argued _ that cotton 
0 not be ‘grown in narrower ‘rows than was” ‘traditional. But 


4 Point of view was entirely unfounded, that the sowing of cotton 
t shorter distances between the rows has produced good results. 

any. suggestion. that a conservative agricultural practice might 
ave - its merits smacks of right-wing deviation. This, I think, is an im- 


t reflection on “ie mood of the Soviet administration at the present 


me and the possible causes for such a mood in the post-Stalin era. 
I would like to conclude by a short reference to the popular move- 
nent gaining ground in Russia at the moment for the reclamation 
virgin and waste land. This is clearly something which has captured 
opular imagination. It should not be hard for us to understand, if 
ve recall the size and newness of a country such as Russia and the 
ntriguing challenge which a new environment has had on our own 
eople in the past, whether it was the veldt in Africa or the Australian 
Sush. Within the Soviet territories there are all these environ- 
nents, each making a new and exciting agricultural demand. It is of 
reat importance to the economy that this demand should be stimu- 


\ 
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serious problem. For years past the German author, Thomas 
Mann, has refused to sell the film-rights of his book © 
Buddenbrooks. Recently he was approached by two film com- 
anies simultaneously. One was in western Germany, the other in the 
soviet zone. Thomas Mann decided—some say in the interests of 
serman reunification—that both companies should participate jointly 
n making the film. Now a film company in the Soviet zone could col- 
aborate with one in France, Egypt, or any other sovereign western 
country. And a film company in Munich could collaborate with one in 
oland or some-other Iron Curtain country. Only the two halves of 
sermany cannot work together, and the filming of Buddenbrooks may 
lever take place. Thomas Mann may have wanted to point this out, for 
jothing could better illustrate the absurdity of the present: division of 


sermany. 
: Division, and reunification, are only today becoming subjects of 


—although they have never ceased to be vitally important to the 
10,000,000 people of Berlin and the Soviet zone. Four years ago a 
een student of German affairs was able to write that Dr. Adenauer 
nd his supporters were “nearly resigned ’ 
many, that the rival incentives of self-interest and communist 
logy were driving the youth of Germany apart at an ever-quickening 
ace, and that the logical end of the affair would be the integration of 
¢ two halves of Germany in two opposing world systems. This was 
of 1951: it is less true of today, and for good_reasons. The people 
¥f western Germany have been through three post-war phases. The first 
yas one of hunger and poverty, and lasted, for most people, until 1949. 
"he second was one of gradual retrenchment, which was political and 
nological as well as material. This phase merged indistinguishably 

h the third, which was of material self-interest. Sovereignty was the 
agnetic, but not the true, pole of this phase, and its virtual attainment 
$; meant that the fourth phase has already begun. With re-won con- 
dence and prosperity, west Germans are beginning to look beyond 
al problems for the first time since 1945. The essence of 


iaeicade Siiserer was. vitae to a wrong. - Haars: Sere caaeel that 


ount interest to the 50,000,000 inhabitants of western Germany 


is het, demand for the reunification of their country. 


300 gallons of milk, or the former SCheirman ne the 
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OMETHING ludicrous may sometimes serve to highlight a. - 


There is much disorder on our state farm. urine its existence our 


et has had two Komsomol meetings. Mass-political and moral- 
educational work has not been carried out. Altogether only three lectures 
have been delivered. No talks have been given. The result is that there 


are cases of damage to lorries and tractors and of absenteeism. During 


the state farm’s existence not once have any thanks been written up 
on the Order Board, although a new state grain farm is arising in the 
middle of a vast steppe. The Board is only filled with such orders as ~ 


“To remove from work’, ‘To reprimand’, ‘To reprimand severely’, 


and so on. Whatever you say, all this greatly depresses people, both 


morally and spiritually. e Ae hae 
Khrushchey retorts, angrily: 


Is such a heartless attitude towards people to be tolerated? Vinideele 
of thousands of Soviet patriots have arrived in the reclamation areas. 
The majority are young and are Komsomol members. They are accom- 
plishing great deeds. Now, with Komsomol travelling vouchers, tens 
‘of thousands more people are going to the virgin soil areas, ardently 
anxious to take an active part in this universal task of cultivating virgin 
soil, of giving more grain and other agricultural produce to our 
Motherland. These people should be surrounded with constant care 
and attention, they should be supplied with every aid and given political, 
cultural, and educational training. 


Clearly then the Great Divide is challenging, and within the Soviet — 
state they are enjoying an age of the covered wagon, but its problem 


is causing grave official concern. When our young men went west 

to success or suicide it was an act at once of individual faith and adven- 

ture. The young men going east are the responsibility of the Kremlin. 
—Third Programme 


The Germans in Search of Reunification 


oe By TERENCE PRITTIE 


The Soviet proposals of January 15 did not inaugurate this new 
phase: they merely happened to coincide with its beginning. Their 
impact was considerable. While Dr. Adenauer was resolutely repeating 


- that there was nothing new about them, other observers noted two points 


which were radically new. The Russians proposed that all-German 
elections should be internationally supervised and that the terms of the 
elections should be worked out by the four occupying powers and not 
by the two German Governments. The main west German objections to 


_ the Russian plan at the Berlin Conference were that elections would not 


be free in the Soviet zone because not internationally supervised, and: 
could never be held at all because the Federal Government would not 


' sit down with the puppet east German regime to discuss them. 


to the final division of - 


An obvious example of the impact of the Russian proposals was their 
effect on two leading newspapers, the Frankfurter Allgemeine and Die 
Welt. The former, although it supports Dr. Adenauer’s coalition, wrote 
at once that ‘progress can only be made with Moscow by means of 
negotiations and less talk’. One of its editors, Paul Sethe, wrote three 
articles on the new situation which contained these sentences: 

We have been too much concerned in the past with rearmament and 
too little with reunification . . . The west is always showing that it is 
more interested in the military strength of the Federal Republic than in 
German unity ... The next generation will not judge our statesmanship 
by the degree of integration in Europe, but by the degree of our 
success in setting free our countrymen beyond the Elbe and Werra. 


And, to indicate the need to bargain with the Russians: 


No one gives up something he values unless he is offered a lot in 
return. Only people in love act differently. 

Herbert von Borch, in the same newspaper, declared : 

Dr. Adenauer’s policy of strength has, at this moment of its greatest 
success, fallen into self-contradictions. The basic thought behind this 
policy was that it would induce the Russians to make concessions over 
Germar reunification. Now the Russians have indicated that they are 
ready to make concessions. If German rearmament was intended to be 
a lever to force the Russians to accept free all-German elections, then 
it seems it has achieved its object—in advance. 


The influence of the Russian proposals on Die Welt was equally 


* 
> 


ow. arrived on a new 


_ the paper’ s s editor, Hans Fehon appe 


_ discover Russian intentions ” 


soy Such co-operation would be with both east and west. 


well as the west’ and went on: aes 


eo There is the possibility of a major iionecn security system, which , 


- the Russians have themselves proposed, and within this system a unified 
Germany could play its part as a living bridge. 
A few days later the paper was in favour of four-power talks ‘ to 
. Malenkovy’s fall brought another, but more 
limited volte face from Die Welt. pies Se 


Growing Impatience Ye 453 
_ The west German press cannot be blamed for some instability of — 


views when the main subject under discussion is German unity. Nor . 


can they be blamed for a growing impatience with the west. ‘ One does 
not need to. be a clever politician’, wrote the editor of the weekly 
Fortschritt, ‘in ‘order to know that the Kremlin will only sponsor 
German unity if it gains specific advantages in this way. But we do not 
need to be so foolish and flighty as to imagine that the west does not 
think just the same way’. In the Allgemeiner ce Menken ie Dr. 
Georgi made the same point: 


The more offers Moscow makes without the Western Powers ee 


‘ing them serious study, the more obvious it is to us that the western ~ 
programme contains no genuine initiative to secure German unity. 
There are two reasons for this, The first is that America will make no 
concession to the Russian viewpoint, and wice versa, The second, that 
our western partners have no urge to re-establish a powerful Germany. 


The former ambassador to Indonesia, Herr von Hentig, -recently 
wrote that: 


What God, geography and we Germans have created cannot be rent 
asunder by fumbling politicians. 


In the introduction to the latest book by Dr. Hermann Rauschning, 


 Hitler’s first biographer who Sent gtaeed to America to avoid Nazi_ 


persecution, Hentig asked: 


What solutions are there for Germany? The answer must not be 
continuing Cold War. It should not be mere coexistence, which does not 
even preclude Cold War. We are left with the ideal of genuine 
co-operation. ; 


_Ex-Reichs Chancellor Heinrich Bruening said last autumn: 
Do away with dogma in foreign policy. One must evolve lucid 


ideas about the possible so as to be able to grasp the real opportunity 
at a moment’s_ notice. The European peace will not be secured by ~ 


“making Germany utterly dependent on the west. 


*The east German shirt’, 
aoe 


We cannot allow all Germany to be transformed into ; an American 
-air-base. © 


And a Federal Secretary of State said to me: 


- The division of our country may not be a burning problem for 


you English. It is for us. Why wait for the next Soviet psychological 
offensive? The Russians do not understand the word ‘ stalemate ’. They 
only understand how to utilise your diplomatic inactivity in order to 
prepare for their next push west. 


Some critics concentrate their fire on the Western Powers. The 
Federal Minister for Refugees, Professor Oberlaender, remarked cryptic- 


ally that the west would have to make sacrifices, or be sacrificed, since : 
_ the present deadlock could not go on indefinitely. The editor of the 
_ Mittag complained that the Western Powers tried to rearm the Federal 


Republic five years too soon. Die Welt’s comment was: 
The west wants to be quite safe. It does not want to exchange 


European integration—including us—for the uncertainty of four- 


_ power talks. 


Others attack the Federal Government. A new neutralist newspaper, | 


_ the Rheinisch- Westfalische Nachrichten, wrote: 
Not so long ago everyone called Ribbentrop a fool because he 


treated diplomatic notes like onions which he could peel in public. — 
= Now we Germans publicly slam every door and mistakenly believe that, 


like Columbus, our journey westward will discover the secrets of the 
east. 


A contributor to the Deutsche Kommentare wrote: 
If the Bonn Government does not change its tune, our duty in 


‘ ding himself. in the ‘ 


at the Government by S 


‘many’s sake’? For it is one thing to proclaim | 
objective, it is another to find a way | of achieving it. 


se wrote Pastor Cremer to ‘fe Deutsche 
Kommentare, ‘ fits us better than the Atlantic Pact jacket *. 
blunt was Professor Weber of Heidelberg University : 


ms e 1am the man behind falls 


German division, ‘ 


Can a coherent policy 


- tralists, sections of the’ Bydaestioas: and uI 
of ex-nazis. and Nationalists who want a ‘ Germ: 


: Say 
The most serious attempt so far to map out the path to unity h 

been that of Hermann Rauschning, former President of the Senat 

the Free City of Danzig and today an American citizen, who has fe 


_impelled to return to the German political stage. In his book Germ 


Unity and World Peace Rauschning has set out to explain how Germ: 


unity might be attained in spite of the Cold War. He believes th 
world war will be avoided | because atomic weapons can annihila 
_ mankind. This means that it is in the interest of east and west — 


co-operate as fully as possible. The first essential in co-operation 
-to iron out existing problems. The division” of episee comes a 
on the list. 

Co-operation, Rauschning thinks, can be ‘eaieaine if: military gua 
antees are replaced by political pacts. Politicians are aware Pa u 
suicidal nature of world war, whereas soldiers must simply impleme 
military guarantees. Co-operation does not mean the maintenance 
the status quo, which, in his words, ‘ only provides winter quarters f 
the next war’. It does not mean creating a neutralised vacuum ind 


heart of Europe, for this ‘would be an invitation to aggression fro 


either side’. It means a concrete effort to work out four-power | 
multilateral guarantees for Europe, since, as Rauschning says, 7 


ap on page Zan 


The Responsibility 


Iam ‘the man who gives the word, eouigr 74 
If it should come, to use the Bomb. 


- Iam tha man who areatk the word ? : 
From hing to them if itshould come. 28 

~ I am the man who gets the word ; a 
From him who spreads the word from oe 


I am ican who drops the Bomb 8 ae 
If ordered by the one who’s heard ee: 
From him who merely spreads the word 
: The first one Estes if it should come. — >. ee 


x ~ Tam the man Fwho loads de Boils : 
That he must drop should orders come 
From him who gets the word passed on < 
By one who: waits to hear from him. 


I am the man who makes the Bomb Fiance eee 
‘That he must load for him to drop _ # 
If told by one who gets the word — 2a 
From one who passes it from him. ” Seek. tomes 


1 aki cane nar tes fills the till: .ire ek eee 
‘Who pays the tax, who foots the-bill< = 44 
That guarantees the Bomb he makes 
J For him to load for him to TOP tiie ss, Faneie 
If orders come from one who gets ae 
The word passed on to him by one oe 
Who waits to hear it from the man Sess A 
Who gives the word to use the Bombe 


Pi 
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zp VER ‘the. past fone. tia there has bees al Rae In other words, the Commonwealth Prime Ministers were asked, baa 

- change of mood both in Whitehall and in the City of London. when framing their national policies, to take account of a natural >. 
In neither place is there anything dramatic to show for it. tendency on the part of the sterling area as a whole to spend more ee 


r It is simply that the confidence about the economic outlook during the next few months. There was no panic or any suggestion ‘ 
r less bland than it was; there is much more talk now about that they should prepare to reimpose import restrictions in order to | 
ks and dangers ahead, even if British industry goes on booming meet the threat. It was not regarded as that sort of threat. The purpose 
been doing for the past year. Indeed, everybody assumes that of the Commonwealth exercise was not to agree on any definite course _ 7 
ill go on to higher production and bigger profits. The doubt, of action; it was simply to identify a danger and prepare to meet it, a 
ically, is. —— we can stand so much “prosperity without if it should grow serious. That was, in fact, doing the same thing for 
as _ the whole of the sterling area as had just been done for the British 
is being eionied is whether we shall be able to afford to economy alone by raising the bank rate. The rise of only 4 per cent. © 
from abroad all the imports that go with this high spending and was in the circumstances too small to have much direct practical effect. 
g production. It is noticeable that since last autumn there has been But it has served as a warning signal: it has been made clear that 
owing volume of talk from government spokesmen about the danger more Grastic measures will be taken if the need arises. 


‘inflation—a subject that had hardly been seriously discussed for a The pound sterling is not as strong at the moment as it should be. 3 
asiderable time beforehand. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. This is the season of the year—from the late autumn until the spring . 
itler, first brought it up last October at the annual bankers’ dinner when sterling area sales of commodities are normally high and 


the Mansion House—an occasion which is traditionally used by the spendings are low. One would expect to see that favourable seasonal 
ancellor to give the City of London an indication of the direction influence directly reflected in the foreign exchange markets. The pound, 
which the Government’ $ economic ¢ policy is moving. which is allowed to fluctuate between an upper limit of $2.82 and 
Be 7: ~ a lower-limit of $2.78. should move towards the top from the late 
autumn onwards. In fact it has tended to move towards the bottom. 

Another symptom of weakness, which has attracted much attention 
lately, is the growing activity of markets in cheap sterling. These 
markets are not officially recognised by Britain, but they operate with 
complete freedom in the United States, in Switzerland, and some other 
centres. Since last year, when the Bank of England took off many of 
the controls on the use of sterling currency by people outside the 
sterling area, there has been more scope for these unofficial markets. 

Until the pound is fully convertible, there will almost inevitably be 
some people selling it cheap in order to get dollars. But what is worrying 
is that the number of people doing so has greatly increased recently. It 
is impossible to calculate how much business goes through these un- 
official markets in sterling; but the amount is known to have been very 
large of late—larger, it has even been suggested, than the total passing 
through the regular channels at the official rate of exchange. 


‘« 

ficial anek Signal 
There was-a certain amount of surprised and even Paeprical comment 
‘this aspect of Mr. Butler’s speech at the time. But some three months 
er, when the bank rate was increased—the official danger signal in 
inflationary situation—no one was surprised at all. Indeed, on the 
y, January 27, that it was announced, in the usual form of a state- 
nt posted up at the Bank of Fugiand that interest on loans made by 
> Bank would in future cost a 4 per cent. more, the Stock Exchange 
shed up its share prices still “further. Generally one expects that, 
ner things being equal, a rise in bank rate will depress share prices; 
has, in fact, been used to do precisely that in the past. On this 
casion, other things were far from equal, for the Stock Exchange 
d anticipated this increase of bank rate well in advance and had 
eady adjusted its share quotations accordingly. 
That is a good measure of the change that has taken place in people’ < 
tudes between last autumn and now. The emphasis on the inflation- 
y danger, which was at that time regarded as a surprising and even Loss of Dollars 
mewhat extravagant notion, has in the meantime'become a thoroughly ~ One result of this traffic is that the sterling area loses dollars that it 
miliar and even an obvious idea. What has happened in the past three would otherwise earn by its exports to the United States. It happens 
four months to cause this change? It is impossible to put one’s finger like this. A merchant on the Continent of Europe who has some dollars 
_ any particular event which has altered people’s views. There has buys cheap sterling in Switzerland. (He can get it at about 3 per cent. 
en none. All that one can see is something like a process of psycho- below the official rate at the moment.) His next move is to use the a 
sical suggestion at work, with a growing tendency to question more money to buy tin in Malaya or any other sterling commodity with a ; 
sely the assumptions which had given rise to some of the wilder ready sale in-the United States. He is in a position to sell this in New 
ullience of 1954. There is no doubt that the Government welcomes York in competition with the ordinary sterling area exporter himself, 
= change to the more sober mood. who is offering his goods there at a dollar price converted at the official 
But there is no encouragement for the natural tendency of some rate of exchange. Naturally, the continental trader, who bought his 
mmentators to press on from- the new sobriety to positive gloom. goods originally with cheap sterling and therefore has his margin of 
a the contrary, when Mr. Butler came to give his report onthe 3 per cent. in hand, gets the business. 
onomic situation to the Commonwealth Prime Ministers Conference This is a disappointment after all the effort that has been made to 
London, he presented an extremely cheerful picture of the progress re-start the international commodity markets in London. It also helps 
ade by the whole sterling area. There was certainly no suggestion that to explain why the sterling area’s dollar earnings have not been higher 
y of the earlier plans had gone wrong, although it was agreed that during a season of the year when sales to North America are normally 
time to make the pound sterling freely convertible into dollars had large. All the same, it would be wrong to exaggerate the actual damage 
yet arrived. The immediate task of the sterling area countries, it done. The sterling area does receive other currencies in lieu of the 
s stated, was to watch their import bills carefully from now on for lost dollars, and some of these currencies are just as valuable to us as 
y "sign that internal inflation was causing an excessive demand for the dollar at present. Besides, our accounts with the dollar area are 

eign goods. With the removal of many of the restrictions that had» still in balance—even though we are not earning quite as big a surplus 
eviously kept foreign goods out, the sterling area was already spend- as we would like. What we are concerned with here, as elsewhere, is a 
Z more on imports. That was only to be expected. More recently, signal of possible dangers ahead, rather than an immediate threat of 

I Prices of these imports had increased too, while the sterling area’s trouble. The problem with a currency which is so exposed to changing 
ports had not benefited in the same way. The general conclusion international moods as sterling is today, is that any loss of confidence 
that, whereas our export earnings were unlikely to rise by any in the ability of sterling to hold its own makes itself felt at once. That 
amount insthe immediate future, everything seemed to point is why the danger signals nowadays have to be hoisted well in advance. 

areas | in the cost of imports. —From a talk in the General Overseas Service 


* This talk was broadcast before the recent heavy fall in equity prices 
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ae Modest Activity — 


R. RICHARD WOLLHEIM in a broadcast talk on 


‘ Social Criticism of the Arts’ (which is printed on another - 
page) speaks as a philosopher of the modern school. He — 
means by his title ‘ the attempt to explair works of art as — 
effects of, or as determined by, the social conditions under which they 
are produced ’. His conclusions are negative, He doés not suggest either 


that the social criticism of the arts is a lost cause or that ‘it is a cause 
to which all serious social historians should rally’. But he is anxious 
that this far-reaching form of social criticism should not be confused 
with ‘a more journeyman-like activity’, that of ‘placing particular 
works of art . . . in the social setting of their times’. 


Present-day analysts, instead of using a steam-roller to crack a nut, 
tend to employ nutcrackers to dislocate steam-rollers, a delicate process 


which they carry out to perfection. If metaphysical or pseudo-historical 


nonsense is indeed talked about explaining all art in terms of social 


history, Mr. Wollheim makes a useful contribution to disposing of it. 


But perhaps it is the more modest activity which holds a wider interest. 
To take painting for example: can one conceive of the works of 


Giotto or Fra Angelico being produced except in the Middle Ages or 


an age of faith? Could Watteau have painted as he did except in the 
reigns of Louis XIV or XV? Where could Vermeer belong except to 
the seventeenth-century Netherlands? Where would one expect to find 
Hogarth but in eighteenth-century England? And are not painters like 
Matthew Smith or Francis Bacon essentially of our own time? How 


far is it possible to judge the work of these artists by any kind of eternal 
_or absolute standard? Should one not first. consider them in terms of 


their own epoch? Must one evaluate their work before determining 
their genius? It is certainly difficult to leave the social aspects of a 


_ work of art entirely upon one side, though no doubt in some sorts of 
art—portrait painting, for instance—this may be possible. But it is hard 
_ to imagine paintings like those of Giotto or Watteau impressing the 
_ critics were they to be freshly minted today. Nevertheless painting 
_ out of its time is produced. The academies in Britain and elsewhere do 


precisely that. And even in earlier times, in the reign of Louis XIV, 
for example, the complaint was made that the academies by their lack 


of enterprise or failure to sympathise with progressive movements have 
had a stifling effect upon the advancement of art. 
- We have seen many examples of this disparity between the old nals 
the new in our own lifetimes, notably in the field of architecture. The’ 
question was asked when Liverpool Cathedral was first built whether 


it was wise to attempt another Gothic revival in a non-medieval age. 


-Nor has the Georgian style of domestic building, which seemed so 


graceful and appropriate in the golden ages of the middle classes, 


proved suitable to the requirements of egalitarian democracies. In fact _ 


this more modest activity of which Mr. Wollheim speaks is not only of 


_ real significance in the clarification of history but by reminding us of 


how closely great art is related to its own age offers guidance on modern 
policies. Not that a case cannot be made out for nostalgic art. But one 
supposes that most patrons of the arts today do welcome different tech- 
niques and attitudes from those that satisfied their grandfathers (the 
comparative failure of the modern novel has indeed been attributed to 
the inability of writers to come to grips with the world in which they 
are living) ; and in this age, as in others, if he is to achieve satisfaction 
the artist has to give the public what it wants—of, at any rate, what 
it deserves. | 


THE Ware: ees 
on the -Mcacire: Hal 
Government of reit 
“supremacy in ground 


_ strength ’, and as a plan, stated with cynical frankness, f 


- Finally he attacked a Paper ¢ on these ees te eee eee <A 


It is of course this 
more modest activity in which most social and art historians join. 
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western Europe, and ie ap for fae that 
ens ee was the eat means ey, which it was bowls 


reattirinatinn of the ‘ notorious policy of peace from 


preparations. The commentator went on to say: 


In addition to intensifying preparations for atomic war,” thew 
_ Paper eres for. ee rs ae action of shee 


colonial peoples. 


‘The White Paper attempts to camouflage the general intensifi 
of military preparations in the sphere of atomic and other types” 
weapons with hypocritical statements to the effect that the ultim: 

- aims of Britain are the prohibition of the use, ownership and produ 
- tion not only of all a9) of nuclear WESPOHS; but = of other ign 
of mass destruction. ; 

A Far Eastern opinion on the White Paper comes from ‘Hipant whe 
the Japanese newspaper Mainichi is quoted as saying that the Brit 
decision to proceed with the production of the hydrogen bomb wot 
be a deterrent to war. The newspaper also believes that in possessi 
this bomb Britain would be in a better position to exercise a restraini 
influence on both the United States and Soviet Russia. In the Unit 
States, the New York Daily News is quoted as commending the decisi 
of the British Government to make hydrogen bombs on the ‘grounds t th 
this would relieve the burden which the U.S.A. is carrying. : 

There has been a spate of comments on the incident in Berne, whe 
a group of Rumanian anti-communists attacked and occupied 1 
Rumanian Legation for two days before surrendering to the Sw 
authorities. One Moscow commentator accused the latter of bei 
deeply implicated in the raid, and declared that Switzerland, ‘ is ober 


ently making her contribution to the cause of aggravating internatior 
‘tension towards which the efforts of the Anglo-American AEERCSSI a 


are directed ’. He went on to add: 
The degree to which the bandit gang was jatdeinal ae the nat 
_ of the Swiss authorities proved that those taking part in the attack ha 
highly placed protectors who are exercising the necessary influence’ 
‘Swiss ruling circles: Instead of taking timely and energetic acti 
against the intruders, thus reinstating the prestige of a state whi 
observes. international law, the Swiss authorities entered into ‘ ‘ negoti 
tions’ with the bandits. On the whole, the Swiss authorities treated t 
gang of attackers almost as equals. - : 
Another Moscow commentator declared that: ens? Ci 
American intelligence needed this bandit raid on the Rumani 
Legation to aggravate the situation in Europe, to encourage reactiona 
émigrés in a number of countries, and to add fuel to the Dropeeas 
campaign against the countries of the democratic camp. 
Finally, the French newspaper Le Monde is quoted as saying. chat t 
dramatic incident in Berne should serve to bring home to the people 
the free world how fortunate they are to live in countries where EE c 
speak freely and express their thoughts as they please. ; 
The fifth anniversary of the signature of the Sino-Soviet 
Friendship received much publicity from both the Soviet and Chine 
radios, which emphasised the great friendship, firm pore a 
solidarity of purpose of the two countries in the present intern: 
situation. One Moscow. commentator, after recalling the i 
ment that ‘China would not remain an outside. specta the Peas 
loving peoples of Europe were subjected to aggression ” #5 
The enemies of peace would like to see our es 
pe no geet to create a suk in our re 
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a CREAT. CHEF ot 7 

NANT-COLONEL Howarp N. COLE, speaking in ‘Radio News- 
3 said “Throughout my snapshot albums recording the events of 
Pay life over twenty-five years—from the horse days to those of 
ar—one article continually crops up in the background views of life 
camp: it is a stove, a Soyer stove; a name known to millions of 

rvicemen, for it has been in use now for a century. 
t carries the name of its inventor, a Frenchman, Alexis Soyer, 
gest son of a small shopkeeper in Meaux-en-Brie. There he was born 
809, and he lived to become the pioneer catering adviser to the 
i ish Army. It happened as a result of a letter he wrote to The Times 
February 2, 1855, prompted by the reading of reports from the 
imea by the war correspondent, William Howard Russell. Russell had 
scribed the appalling conditions under which the troops were living 
d the food on which they existed. The men were living on salt pork, 
cuits, and rum, and much of the meat was thrown away because of 
k of cooking facilities. 
yer offered to go out to 


Did ou Moa That? 


field cookery, which were also conducted to the accompaniment of gun- 
fire.. Everything was prepared for an alfresco banquet entirely from 
army rations and cooked in seven large Soyer stoves. Recipes were 
distributed and army cooks were introduced to the new system. 

“Soyer appears at that time rather a flamboyant figure, rotund, with 
a moustache and a tuft of hair below his lower lip, wearing a loose, 
white jacket, trousers with a broad blue and silver stripe, spurs, and a 
wide-brimmed, dark-blue hat with a gold binding round which a scarf 
was tied. He undoubtedly left his mark in the Crimea, and on the army, 
for his stove and his name are household in the it to this day ’. 


ITEMS FROM OLD. NEWSPAPERS 

In ‘ Midlands Miscellany ’ GRAHAM DUKES spoke about collecting old 
newspapers. ‘It is still possible’, he said, ‘here and there, to find 
copies of the first weekly newsbooks which came out in the sixteen- 
forties. They are happy little publications, of eight tiny pages; their 
news came haphazardly 
by courier and packet boat 


> theatre of war at his 


from most of the capitals 


m expense to advise on 


of Europe, and was set 


provements | in the 
my’s catering arrange- 
nts. He had _ the 


cessary background and 
perience to undertake 
> task and he was al- 
idy known to those in 
thority. - 

* Soyer had served as an 
prentice cook near Ver- 
lies. He had worked in 
> kitchens of a famous 
taurant on the Boule- 
rd des Italiens. At the 
ne of the 1831 revolu- 
n, however, he settled in 
gland, his first post 
ing with the Duke of 
mbridge. In 1837 he 
came chef to the Reform 
ub and at Queen Vic- 
‘ia’s Coronation created 
sensation by preparing a 
sakfast for 2,000 guests. 


« 


“ Ten years later, as a result of letters he wrote to the press at the time- 


the Irish famine, he received a government. appointment to go to 
ublin to assist in feeding the starving populace. Setting up his kitchens 
tside the Royal Barracks he was soon providing large quantities of 
urishing soups and stews at half the previous cost. On this experience 
published a sixpenny book, Soyer’s Charitable Cookery, or the Poor 
an’s Regenerator, with part of the proceeds going to charity. It was 
is experience which led Lord Panmure, then Secretary of State for 
ar, to accept Soyer’s generous offer to go out to the Crimea. He took 
th him the first prototypes of his famous field cooking stove. This was 
lindrical and it stood on short legs. Under the lid was a copper and 
iw was the fire, fed through a small hatch in the front centre, the 
vled chimney rising up from the back. He started work in the 
spitals at Scutari, where he revised the diets and introduced new 
fering procedures, so that instead of the so-called cooking of the basic 
ms of a pound of meat, bread, and potatoes, he drew up menus of 
s and stews and seasoned meat, supplemented the diet by local 
chases, and introduced beef .tea, jellies, and rice for invalid diet. 
On August 27, 1855, he officially opened his first camp and bivouac 
ie Sebastopol on the parade ground of the camps of the 
s and Highlanders. It was a spetial occasion, attended by the 
nesses the French Marshal Pelissier, the Duke of 
tk r General of Hospitals, the Commissary- 
nearly _ 1,000 naval and military officers—described in a 


shen: plac! during the demonstrations of 
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The official opening of M. Soyer’s first camp and bivouac kitchen before Sebastopol. In the 
* group, from left to right, are M. Soyer, Lord Rokeby, and General Pelissier 
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ount as the élite of the allied armies.All were in full - 


down in a disarmingly 
honest, style. ‘“ February 
last”, related one paper 
of 1647, “dy’ed the 
Emperor of China, if the 
report’s to be believed, 
being brought by a 
Frenchman”. When news 
was scarce, there might be 
an editorial attack on the 
Cavaliers, or a wicked 
little poem against the 
Pope. But, as a rule, the 
tone of the newsbooks was 
personal and humble, and 
sometimes it was neces- 
sarily very apologetic. 
(“ We are sorry this news- 
paper did not come out 
yesterday, the printer be- 
ing took of an ague ”’). 

* Most of the newsbooks 
lasted only a few months; 
all the same, they had a 
regular and critical public: a Protestant weekly which gave a whole 
issue to the execution of King Charles I found itself so assailed by its 
readers for wasting space that it had to promise solemnly “ never again 
to refer to the matter ”. One of the most delightful seventeenth-century 
items is the Athenian Mercury, a little weekly which provided the 
world’s first “ personal problems advice service”. “I have lately 
courted a young Gentlewoman ”, a reader was writing in 1691, “ and 


‘she is now in a mind to marry me. Lately died a relative, and left me 


£100 a year, on condition, moreover, that I never would marry the 
aforementioned lady. Query, whether to take the lady and leave the 
money, or take the money and leave the lady? ” 

‘The truest picture of contemporary English life is, I suppose, 
that which you find in the handsome newspapers of the late eighteenth 
century. They are as crisp and white today as when they first appeared. 
Among the front-page advertisements were the time-tables of “ William 
Mountain’s new Flying Coaches, nightly to the Bull Ring in Birming- 
ham”, and announcements of “Sales by the Candle”, an old type 
of auction in which the last bid before a candle stump flickered out 
secured the lot. There were notices of “A Scaly Monster, of in- 
comparable Voracity, lately from Africa, and now to be seen on show 
in the Strand”, and, as always, there were the claims of the patent- 
medicine men to cure all the ills of humanity. 

‘But the highlight of a Georgian newspaper was the miscellany 
column; there you found the gossip of the day—and there was many a 
journal which made ends meet by hatching libellous rumours, so as to 
be able to suppress them, indignantly and profitably, a few days later, 
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at the expense of the parties. concerned. The miscellany writer of 
1790 delighted, as much as any journalist today, in the errors of the 
powers that be; “Last night, due to a slight mistake at the General 
Post Office, the York Mail was dispatched express to Portsmouth, and 
the Portsmouth Mail Poste-Haste for York”. All this with the key 
words in italics, lest any simple reader should miss the point of the 
joke. And if there was still a little room to spare, it was the miscellany 
column which housed sad little items of no sensational interest: “‘ Last 
night died Mr. Handel, the old musician, very poor” ’. 


ROME’S FIRST UNDERGROUND RAILWAY 

The first underground railway has just been opened in Rome. 
ROBERT STIMSON, B.B.C. Rome correspondent, spoke about it in ‘ The 
Eye-witness ’, ‘ The new railway, or the Metropolitana’, he said, ‘ has 
cost over £10,000,000. It runs for seven miles from Rome’s central 
railway station to the edge of the countryside where it links up with an 
existing railway going to 
Ostia, the capital’s nearest 
seaside resort. The Metro- 
politana is beautiful and 
fast. The first and main 
station, immediately below 
the huge railway terminus, 
is a series of noble halls 
with arched roofs, the 
lights subtly enclosed in 
hand-wrought lanterns. Up 
to a height of about six 
feet the walls are covered 
with the lovely pinkish- 
grey limestone called 
travertine. 

“The sixty - mile - an - 
hour trains, driven by 
electricity, consist of two 
streamlined carriages each 
—blue and grey on the 
outside, and inside varying 
shades of pale green. They 
will run on two parallel 
tracks, one every five 
minutes, and they will do 
the seven-mile journey, 
with stops included, in 
just under fifteen minutes. 
By car the journey takes at least forty-five minutes. A ticket will cost 
forty lire, about sixpence. For just under half of its distance the Metro- 
politana runs below one of the most exciting parts of Rome; the first 
stop on the outward trip, for example, a station called Via Cavour, is 
near the basilica of San Pietro in Vincoli, built 1,500 years ago to 
house the chains said to have been worn by St. Peter. Farther on is a 
stop called Colisseo; here the underground tunnel passes within a few 
feet of the foundations of the Colosseum, which 
was built originally for gladiatorial shows, and 
is the most stupendous monument. of ancient 
Rome. A few yards farther on the tunnel 
burrows almost underneath the Arch ‘of Con- 
stantine. At the Porta San Paola the railway 
comes. to the surface and continues above 
ground through a suburban area. The Metro- 
politana ends near the meadows that were to 
have been the site of Mussolini’s World Fair. 

‘Whether or not the Romans will take to 
underground travel and encourage the authori- 
ties to extend the Metropolitana, only time will 
show. The archaeologists and historians will be 
delighted if still more tunnels are driven under 
the city ’. 
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PAINTING IN THE JUNGLE 

Speaking of his experiences when painting in 
the jungle J. ARMFIELD BINDON explained in 
a Home Service talk how he came to a village 
in Mombasa with his guide. ‘ The villagers 
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A train at the terminus of the Metropolitana in Rome after the railway had been opened by the 
Italian President on February 9 


A drawing by J. Armfield Bindon of himself painting 
in the jungle 
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were crowding round a community well, many of them in gay-colour 
hand-blocked sarongs. Their houses of mud and wattle thatched w 
palm leaves formed a lovely group. Full of enthusiasm I leapt out 
the car and began collecting my easel, canvas, and paints. 

““Wait, Boss”, called my guide, but it was too late—at the fi 
sight of me all the villagers ran into the jungle. “Can’t do nothi 
now, Boss. Next time J go first. You give me plenty ten-cent pieces 

“We drove on and later came to another little village. I was mi 
cautious this time and sent my guide ahead with all the ten-cent pie: 
I had with me. After what seemed endless negotiations I was beckon 
across, 

“I set my easel up imrecord time and began mixing my palette. T 
people crowded round me and watched every movement. I told 1 
guide where and how I wanted them*to group themselves. This up 
them considerably. They had assumed that my mixing of colours on 1 
palette was, in fact, the completed picture. There were more explar 
tions and my guide passed over the remaining coins which, no doubt, 
had hoped to keep : 
himself. Finally we h 
them standing and sitti 
about more or less whe 
I wanted them. 

“As I went back to 1 
easel I saw with horro1 
monkey jump from a tt 
and run off with one of 1 
brushes. A nuisance—t 
I had others, or did I ha 
others? Then I realis 
with a sinking sensati 
that while my—back h 
been turned all 1 
brushes, set out so neal 
in readiness, had be 
taken by the monke 
There they were up in t 
trees getting up to all so 
of tricks with them; 
could see some of my tut 
of paint up there al: 
These were not popul 
and were soon throy 
back to me. The village 
in the meantime we 
splitting their sides wi 
laughter. 

“A piece of screwed-up paper hit me on the head and fell to + 
ground—how did they get that? My sandwiches had gone as well— 
I had to last me the rest of the day. I now began work. in earnest wi 
a palette knife and one remaining brush. Now and again a brush wou 
be returned to me by the monkeys, broken and chewed beyond repa 
But what did I care? I-was making progress despite all the handicay 
In another half-hour or so it would be finished. 

“Then, suddenly, the peace was shattered | 
a cry from one of the villagers. They all lea 
to their feet and-looked beyond me into t 
jungle. I looked round also and, to my alart 
from. the bushes sprang an African in ft 
regalia: leopard skins, horns on his hea 
paint on his face, spears and shield. I w 
relieved to see that he was followed by fo 
women all carrying pots on their heads. Th 
then, was a social call. Later I sat with all 
men in a large circle while the women pr 
vided mealie-meal and goat flesh, which 1 
visitor had brought with him. ~ 

‘The incident of the monkeys was recité 
amidst much laughter and the almost complet 
painting was passed from one to the other ar 
received much comment. It had travelled ty 
thirds of the way round the circle before it w 
realised that the paint was still wet and ca 
off—by that time it did not matter. “ 
utilised the paint they found on their fing 
to decorate their faces *. ates eas 
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ned by, the Does the social critic possess such laws? It might be thought that 
. I begin in the general principle on which social criticism takes its stand, that 
expression can in any society social conditions determine the characteristics of the 
or instance, to arts, is itself a law. But this is not so. For this principle does not 
treat of, should allow us; as laws should, to make predictions;*nor, by the same token, 
e found i in many to have expectations. Given, say, the economic conditions of early 

Bee hecriais cof: art. ae again, ‘it can refer to quattrocento Florence, we could, on the basis of this principle, make 
ciple that all art should contribute to social utility “no predictions, have no expectations at all, about the sort of art that 
in so far as it does so: a bleak enough view would be produced under them; or, if you prefer it, only the vacuous 


Dut joule oe the a Procrusiean. planners of - prediction, only the empty expectation, that it would be the art of the 
O. toute SOLE. invariably found under such conditions. To be able to anticipate 


A 


the painting of Masaccio itself, we should need a specific law correlat- 
ing upper-middle-class society and rational, classistic painting (if, that 
MSE ose >. is to say, that is how we choose to classify t the society and the painting | 
ise such an ambiguous expression advisedly: in order, that is, in question). From this example, we can see in general what sort of 
bring out its _ambiguity. For a moment’s reflection will show that jaw is required for us to say that a certain work of art was determined 
ese pursuits are different, independent of one another and therefore by the social conditions out of which it sprung; namely, laws correlating 
t to be. confused—as- ‘they have been in recent journalistic con-_ specific kinds of art. 


versies on this subject. For confusion is always to be avoided: but 

rticularly so in a subject like a that, soaked in political doctrine, — | 

‘ighly se aatniiable. "a $f Pe ; > What Art Fitstoriane Need |. 
social criticism, as I conceive it, is criticism based on the principle Yet if we survey what passes for the sociology of art, we find few, 
at in any society ‘social conditions determine the characteristics of if any, laws of this sort. We find references to them, promises of them, 
eC arts. But already I may be accused of unfairness, of stating the shadows of them cast before, but never, it seems, them themselves; 
esis in a cruder form than anyone would wish to maintain it. For is never, that is, laws expressed with such clarity, such precision, that by 
t the determination supposed to hold only ‘ ultimately ’, “in the looking at the facts we can tell whether they are true or false. One 
t analysis’? Expressions such as these certainly occur in Engel’s reason for this may be that such laws just cannot be found. A few rough 
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assic formulation of the view, they persist in later theorists, and they — rules of the utmost generality have been knocked together. But art — 
ake their reappearance in-Mr. Hauser’s recent monumental work, historians need more than this. They need laws of some considerable 


he Social History of Art. But do they really qualify or moderate the complexity. They need ‘laws that can catch the difference between the 
esis? Surely they are there to attest to its profundity, not to make work of one artist and that of another, or between the work of one phase 


ht of its pretensions: they show that it is complicated, not that it is of one artist and that of another. And it may well be that warrant for. 
ntative. * . - such laws cannot be found within the corpus of existing knowledge. 
Or, again, it may be said that the thesis of. the Social: determination _ But this is not the only reason for the lack of such laws. One feels 
‘the arts is usually qualified by allowing some determination to work it is not merely that art historians have failed to find them, but 
the other direction, by admitting that the arts have some effect on that they have not tried. And they have not tried, I suggest, because of 


cial conditions. But though to do this is often thought to qualify some natural suspicion on their part towards the whole enterprise. 


B oripinal thesis, surely, itis not. Surely ‘it is‘té add-another-thesis They have felt that even if such laws; could be discovered, their | 
‘it, and so to burden it rather than to lighten it. For the chances of explanatory value would be too low, Indeed, would we really feel _ 
e two. taken together being wrong must be greater ‘than those of that we had been given an adequate explanation of Masaccio’s painting — 


ther taken singly. : if we were told that it was the product of a secure upper-middle-class 


Restricting myself, then, to social criticism in its pure uriadulterated.. society—even if we did know that art of the sort that Masaccio 
rm, I want to see what it involves. In other words, how can the produced is invariably produced in such societies? I suggest that we 
ew that social conditions determine the characteristics of art be should not. I suggest that we should still feel an itch to know why 

ablished? An obvious answer to this question—and one implicit, it this was so. And this goes to show that not all and every correlation 
puld seem, si; ‘much social criticism of the more naive kind—is of one sort of event with another suffices to explain the first sort of 
4 it can be established: by looking at a ‘number of different societies, event for us. We need to feel that the correlation is not fortuitous, 
, say, Periclean’ Athens, _ quattrocento Florence, eighteenth-century irrelevant, coincidental. And, of course, the way of filling out such 


tisfactory would be to show that there 
in each case that the art is determined by the an explanation so as to make it sa 
e; and , er g i Bap 2 a oe is a chain of motives, desires, inclinations, leading from the social 


conditions through the mind and the temperament of the artist, on 
. nh ee ee E eet vit . to the finished work of art. And this brings me to an important point, 
Conditions _ “ , » ~~ and one of general application. 
the question” arises, - how a we see this? ebw do we Professor Popper, in his important: book The. Open Society and its 
t just one set-of conditions and another, but one because of Enemies, says apropos of Marx that his sociology, for all its errors, 
> To take examples: how do we see ‘that, as Antal has is in one significant respect an advance on that envisaged by Mill and 
‘the painting of Masaccio was determined by the flourishing other liberal thinkers: namely, that it avoids the ‘psychologism’ of 
--middle-class society in. which he lived; or, how do we see that, _ these earlier efforts. For it correlates directly economic conditions and 
lekhanov_ argued before him, the rise of the comédie larmoyante . political institutions, without bringing in human motives and wishes. 
sa dependent on the economic condition of eighteenth-century This is an advantage because, in dealing with the past, our knowledge 
> answer surely is that to see this we must observe the of human nature is inevitably far more imperfect than that of economic 
nditions, observe the particular artistic manifesta- or political institutions, so that if we can explain the latter without 
that the kind of art is just what we should have _ reference to the former, we considerably reduce our chances of error. 
society. But then what, in turn, justifies us _ I am sure this is so. And in the case of political institutions, we are 
One plausible answer to this is that we also, I think, willing to admit that they could be explained by means 
if, and qnly if, we ane? . peewcsion ai of a direct correlation with economic conditions, But with the arts the 
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the attempt to laws holding between kinds of social conditions and -kinds of art. 


et 
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- mad’ aspirations’ pe feelings of are: 4 
_ our understanding of art is intimately t 
of them. And so if we are giver 


explicit reference to them we are likely 1 to Pecan an implicit etcreur ‘ 
to them into it. So, for instance, if we accept the explanation of 
-Masaccio’s painting in terms of the stable upper-middle-class society cr 
in which he flourished, we do so only because we read into it some 
implied reference to the sort of human temperament that is likely to 
flourish in a society of this sort, and that in turn is likely to produce 


paintings like this. But supposing these psychological surmises should 
be proved wrong? Then presumably the explanation would no longer 
be satisfactory—even if the correlation between the kind of painting 
and the kind of society held good. But as the surmises are never stated, 


their falsity might never come to light. It is surely undesirable that 


any explanation should rest for its plausibility on some unstated assump- 


‘tion that it carries along with it out of sight like the submerged pomicy : 


of an te 3 af 


Rise of the Portrait 


An example may bring this out. Mr. Hauser, igiag of the rise of | 


portrait painting, says that this was determined by the emergence of 


a commercial society. But surely if this is merely a matter of a correla-— 
tion between the one and the other, it is no sort of explanation. We 


want the gap between the two filled in. It is significant that Mr. Hauser 
does fill it in—to his satisfaction, at least. For he attributes the new 
psychological alertness on which the portrait depends to the business 
man’s need to be able to sum up his partner. It was right that Mr. 
Hauser disclosed this psychological interpolation. Because for those 


_ who cannot accept it, his explanation of the rise of the portrait must 


_ be inadequate, even if the correlation between portrait ‘painting and 
nascent commercial-society still holds good. Its inadequacy can be 
_ redeemed only by a more plausible way of filling in the gap between 
the two terms. 
But whatever may be the reason why laws about the social conditions 
of art have not been produced, the important fact is that they have not 
been. This is often freely admitted by just those who set out to be 


_ the social critics of the arts. Mr. Hauser,*for instance, in words that 


seem to hover between nonsense and total renunciation of his pro- 
gramme, says: ‘In the history of art the same causes by no means 
always have the same effects or the causes perhaps are all too numerous 
to be completely exhausted by scientific analysis’. Yet this admission — 
in no way deters him from writing the social history of art, from 
_ talking of social causality. And in this he is not alone. 

How, then, can we account for this intellectual eccentricity? One 


reason is that those who are committed to the social criticism of the’ 


arts tend to read into the word ‘determine’, as used in their thesis, 
more than it will bear. They treat it as a description of some relation 
_ whose presence or absence we can immediately, we can intuitively, 
_ detect. The art determined by certain conditions is supposed to bear | 
the imprint of those conditions on it as unmistakably as a seal does 


that of a die. In looking at‘the art of a particular age, we are supposed 


to see the fingerprints of the hand - that age upon it: Sons: 


Cases Worth Investigating _ mr 
But clearly this is unacceptable. For, in the first place, a purely 
intuitive test has no place in a developed scientific study. And secondly, 
and more important, it could. not perform the task ‘expected of it. It 
cannot replace the more prosaic test of regularity: rather, it must wait 
upon it. For even if an art historian could intuitively see the hand of — 
a particular age in its art, he would surely have to discount his intui- 


tion if, in another society of exactly the same type, an entirely different 


form of art had been produced. Yet this form of criticism, that tries _ 
to make us see art as the unmistakable expression of its age, has some- 


times about it a ring of plausibility. Sometimes we do seem to see 
cléarly how the art of an age reflects the social conditions of that age, 
without having in mind any general law; as, for instance, in the case — 


of Rubens, or of Boucher, or of Trollope. And these cases are worth — 
investigating. For what we have, if not in mind, then at the back of 


our minds on these occasions, is some general theory, about «the role 2 
or function that art plays in society: for instance, that it mirrors social — 


conditions, or that it idealises them, or that it criticises them, or that 


it serves as a palliative against them. It is clear that once we had such 
a theory, it would lead us, as successfully as a law, from a pestieslan 
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correlations between 
‘ t : a 


historian who mele foe correlating kinds 
art. But the graphologist might work not ie m 


or expressed itself in- handwriting: and on the. 
could then ‘ot see the character i in the peel oe 


the an aes of art. 

If, then, it is. the ates _eicense to a ot ‘theory about t 
function of art that makes the sort of intuitive social ‘criticism that 
have been considering sometimes seem plausible, why, we “might as 
is the theory not made explicit? ‘One reason is that, if the theory we 
formulated, it is most likely that it would be seen not to be universal 
true. Indeed, when we consider what a complicated, reflective, arduo 
activity artistic creation can be, it is barely surprising that no. sing 
theory seems to fit all the facts. Another reason—closely connect 
with this first reason—is that in criticism of this sort many diverge 
theories are appealed to at different moments. If the social critic hi 


- to formulate these theories, two possible courses would be open to hit 
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Either he would have to select one which is true only in some Contes 
and patently false in others. Or, like Plekhanov, with his 
imitation and his theory of antithesis, he would have to ‘admit ct 
_that between them allow so many different ways in which art can 1 
related to social conditions that in a given set we can anticipate almc 
any kind of art. To anticipate almost anything is barely to anticipate. 
It has not been my aim to suggest either that the social criticism 
the arts is a lost cause, or, on the other hand, that it is a cause 
which all serious historians should rally. I hold no brief either for | 
against it. I am no historian, but a philosopher. As a philosopher, 
have set myself a simpler aim: to point out to those who set such ‘Sto 
re this i inquiry, what it Sage involves." SE¥ A" a see tes 


ions Sp ae ale 
Role in the Social’ ‘Conflict a 
There is another, a more journeyman-like activity. ‘That is to pla 
particular works of art or groups of such works in the social setti1 
of their times: in other words, to specify the social status of the art 
and of his patron and of his audience; to show relations existing betwe 
them, good or bad, loose or constricting; to make explicit such soci 

- ideas as the artist might have held, and the role that he played — 
the social conflict, if any; to define the social implications of the sty 
that he adopted or the subject-matter that he dealt with; to enumera 
all the relevant material details about contemporary methods and med 
and payments and costs and risks. But this is not the same as the soci 
criticism of the arts/as I have defined it. For this activity is in i 
nature particular; social (titicism, dealing in such universal. ‘notions. 
‘cause’ and ‘determine’, is necessarily general. The one, content wi 
telling a story or narrative, admits of indefinite extension, elaboratio 
interpolation; the other; striving to give sufficient conditions, makes 
bid for finality. The one is already being carried out by painstakin 
careful: scholars of the ody the other cannot be until certain: conditio 


~ two activities one with iether, and; worse, to ‘claim for that which 
no more than a programme the achievements of that which is esta 
lished-as a branch of history, is gross dishonesty: the child of doen 
= ie As pare of pepecaary. —Third Frannie din, Fotinas 


ites Sisekan Press, 55s.) Shas» just been ee 
famous photographer, the late Werner Bischof (15 
fully ‘Produced book contains 109 of his photogra 
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r Ns my last talk* I described how a small group of architects 
_ developed a new architecture in England, based on a recognition of 
engineering and industrial techniques, and on a close estimate 
of human needs. This English group lay on the fringe of a more 
zhly developed movement on the Continent; but in the few years of 
growth before the war it had no opportunity of building on a large 
ale; it made only a small impact upon the building industry. On the 
ner hand it brought about a revolution in architectural taste. I pick 
the story after the war, in an entirely different atmosphere. Though 
shitecture ceased in England, building continued, but under great 
essure and with shortages of key materials and labour. As a result, 
schanisation on the building site and prefabrication in the factory 
re accepted, even welcomed, as practical solutions of war-time diffi- 
Ities, solutions with which architects had little to do. The job of 
using returned soldiers weighed so heavily on government that a 
ogramme of many thousands of houses, completely prefabricated in 
craft and other factories, was carried out. They were expensive for 
sir small size but they were splendidly equipped, and proved the 
int we had always made: that design, concentrated on the essential 
schanical core—the kitchen, bathroom, heating unit all in one—could 
oduce results comparable in efficiency to the motor-car. 
The pressures.on building today are many and not all obvious. For 
r purposes the most important is the constant rise in wages unaccom- 
nied by increase of output; it is this that leads America to mechanise 
ilding to the limit, in an attempt to keep output constant, and drives 
in the same direction. This mechanisation takes the form of careful 
* organisation, helped by machines wherever they pay their way: and, 
ere they do not, by transferring as much as possible to the factory, 
d bringing the ready-made parts on to the building site. As wages 
e the rougher materials, such as bricks and stone, and with them 
icklayers and masons, move into the luxury class, and are replaced 
erever possible by machine-made_pro- 
cts and factory conditions of work. High 
id values lead to a stricter financial 
itrol over the economy of space, and 
s control extends finally to the full 
eration of building, from the architect’s 
awing-board to the organisation of a 
ing gang. 
Now comes a pressure from another 
e, but complementary. Because our 
iligation is based on industry and largely 
ected by a belief in the application of 
entific reasoning and deduction to nearly 
ry activity of life, two things have hap- 
ned of importance to our problem. The 
st is a tendency towards amalgamation 
d centralisation ; the second is a levelling 
high and low into the undifferentiated 
rm, beloved of statisticians and central 
vernment legislators. These have the 
ect of producing very big buildings 
voted to.a single form of business or 
vernment activity, and to a mass of one- 
ss dwellings, whether they be houses or 
. And these are in themselves another 
of the pressures that lead also 
isation of building. They are 
lence, at the heart of the welfare state, | 
the de-humanising, even devitalising, > 
ect of an- over-organised materialist 
y. The ‘ prefab’ programme took us 
way along the road to full mechani- 
ut it was a single effort, to meet a 
>and was not continued on 
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‘Secondary Modern School, 


The application of 
prefabrication tech- 
nique to a series of 
schools in Hertford- 
shire by a group of 
young architects is 
more interesting be- 
cause their aim was 
different. They were 
attempting to find 
flexible units of pre- 


fabrication from 
which it would be 
possible to. create 


varied architectural 
form, instead of one 
fixed building type, 
and to do this they, 
arrived at a module 
relating factory- 
made building com- 
ponents to .architec- 
ture. This module is 
a fixed unit of build- 
ing. It controls on 
the one hand -the 
design of the build- 
ing, which must re- 
spond to multiples 
of the module; and 
on the other it stan- 


Derbyshire : 
‘curtain wall’, 


Architects’ Co-Partnership 


Walter Gropius’ design for the office of The Chicago 
Tribune, entered for an international competition in 


1922: 
‘ introducing 


From 


an 
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designed by 


an attempt to break the repetitive pattern by 
certain arbitrarily placed lines of 

balconies to give interest ’ 

‘Walter Gropius ’, by S. Giedion (Architectural Press) 


dardises the sizes of the components 
whether they be in wall, window, partition, 
or ceiling; making it easy to manufacture 
them off the site and assemble them 
into the building without the use of 
mortar, plaster, and other hand-applied 
materials. 

Architectural opinion appears to approve 
of the system as detracting in no way from 
the excellence of the work as architecture, 
but I have to say in honesty, looking at 
some of the results, that I am conscious of 
the small repeating unit and its effect upon 
the rhythm of these buildings. The Smith- 
sons’ School at Hunstanton, though it is 
built of the same sort of materials, has a 
longer and deeper rhythm arising from the 
use of alternating long and short intervals 
in the structure. It could have been plan- 
ned on a module, and may be for all I 
know, but the module is not the actual 
component. 

The module is not a new idea. Basically 
it is a measure that does. for architecture 
what. the scale and notation do for music. 
It has been used by architects throughout 
historic time as a means of relating the 
proportion. of different parts of a design. 
Lutyens, for instance, fixed the dimensions 
of the standard steel cottage casement 
window by using the section of the ‘ golden 
cut’ upon which his particular design 
modules were based. From the same source 
Le Corbusier drew his modulor. 
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: held in iti oe a metal aavnewor and. iriachel to the structure of 
_ the building. Walter Gropius in 1926 had enclosed the Bauhaus work- — 
shops in walls of glass through which the structure of the building could 
be seen. The curtain wall is an extension of his system, providing for 
both solid and void, and incorporating an element of insulation against - 
heat and cold. The virtue of the system is, again, the elimination of 
messy site works that are expensive in labour costs and difficult to 
_ control. The curtain wall is still rather more expensive than normal 
methods of building, but it is a logical development of industrialised 
technique and responds exactly to the pressures on building, and must _ 
therefore replace the normal wall wherever cost and speed have to be ~ 
considered together, which is now becoming a normal condition. 


Opportunities for Prefabrication — 


I attended a conference recently at the Building Centre where the ~ 
‘technique was being discussed between architects and the industry with 


a deal of good-natured common sense, and I was impressed by the 
capacity of the system to deal with the kind of problems we are faced — 
with. But it was evident from the discussion that repetition is the 
essence of the curtain wall: the repetition of a small, handle-able unit 
of window or panel over as wide or as high a facade as possible. Behind — 
this lie the further fields open to prefabrication: the floor, the parti- 
tions, and finally, with pre-stressed beams produced in the factory and 
delivered ready to erect on the site, the structural frame itself. © 

It is because it is becoming possible to provide all the components 
of building from the factory that Walter Gropius urges a greater inte- 
gration of architects with industry: that the enormous potential of 
completely industrialised building should be directed by architects to 
human ends rather than be commercially exploited. I do not myself 
believe we can go far inside industry. It would swallow us up. We 
must remain intermediaries. 

There are two ways of considering the aesthetic Sebi: at close 
range or far. One may regard an individual building such as the 
United Nations tower, or the new Alcoa building in Pittsburg, or the 
Ministry of Education building in Rio, and have to admit that the 


immense facades of small repeating units have lost nearly all human 


significance; except for some faint and accidental variation, where 
louvers are fixed now at this angle, now at that, or blinds are drawn 
or not drawn. 


city night world. 


without conscious int 
multiplied wants, hig 
as natural a product 
these vast and impre 
created without a human ae ae 3) 
comfortable human me asurement. The grandeur cf 
more readily be accepted as a phenomenon of the mo 
scape, where, as in the United Nations group, they are asso 
other different and contrasting forms. There may well be 
interest; the aerial levels at which the glassy towers: stand against t t 
sky and draw our eyes upward, which is not a bad thing; and t 
ground level, where by the nature of things there is more of abet A a 
human interest. 

Yet the danger of systems in which the pera element eae 
is written large on our civilisation. Few people realise how much 
centralisation, of over-capitalisation, of the process of reduction 
the undifferential norm, is due to the seduction of the machine meth 


itself and the plausibility of applied scientific thinking: and how ne 


these are to that same materialism that turned so much of our eat 
industrial effort into human desolation. The tendency of reproducti 
machinery favours uniformity and rejects variety. Yet art, which 
absolutely necessary to Be: | is spor gas contrasted, and based « on expel 
ences of feeling. 

In such a civilisation. as ours, art ds made a luxory and the rewa 
for financial success, but remains excluded from the day-to-day busine 
of life. And this is Such a puzzle, because people yearn for the exper 
ence that art could bring them. Amid the barrenness of so material 
a system as ours, they cry out from their wilderness of suburban ai 
industrial boredom for something to happen that will lift up - the 
_ hearts. Which was why, when modern architecture proposed a ne 
series of experiences drawn from our own life-stream, it found imm 
diate friends in all but the most conventional grades of society; ai 
because of this direct connection with practical living it became at on 
the most important of the arts. If the mechanisation of building we 
to deprive architecture ¢ of its function of bringing the experiences 
feeling into daily life we should have evolved a technique in whi 
we have become imprisoned, just as the nineteenth-century reforme 
who devised a set of rules of domestic hygiene were defeated by 1 


Or one may withdraw to a distatics and regard them as monuments » speculators who built the ‘ by-law’ streets, for the by-law streets we 


in the city landscape, which is how they appear in Corbusier’s drawings. 
But neither Corbusier nor Gropius, when ‘they first came to design 
- such buildings, accepted the impersonal expression. They had hoped to 
be able to break the repetitive pattern, as in Gropius’ Chicago Tribune 
design of 1922, where he introduced certain arbitrarily placed lines of 
balconies to give interest; or as Corbusier has-done in his flats at Mar- 
seilles but with greater reason; and again in the Secretariat at Chandi-- 
garh, where he accents the rooms of chief state officials. This is a 
slightly more organic solution from that sought by the Tecton group, 
to which I referred in my first talk. Yet in later office designs of Gropius 
- all attempts at differentiation are abandoned, and the same is true of 
Corbusier’s Ministry of Education building at Rio; while the United 
Nations Secretariat, on the biggest scale of all of them, drops all 
pretence, and the immense rectangle of glass is identified only by a 
projecting entrance at ground-floor level, which, by comparison with the 
rest, is barely enough to denote its human occupation : it has become a 
vast, impersonal, crystalline monument. 
I have been wrestling with the same problem of the multi-floor build- 
ing in which it is insisted there should be the utmost flexibility, which 


is to say that any part shall be the same as the rest. Beyond ten floors 
it is impossible to select points of greater importance or interest, and 


pattern-making defeats its own object by size alone. The true expression 
becomes, therefore, the repeating unit of window and panel, with or 
without the emphasis of the frame. Rhythm, conceived as a consciously — 
directed music of form, can find no place in the mechanism of similar — 
repeating parts, and therefore the sum total becomes a single thing, as 


single as a pyramid; and it is seen to be alive only because its walls - 


are translucent. 
Yet it is these qualities: of being impersonally monumental and 
translucent, that transform the New York scene into pure enchantment 
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_ which its standard plans allow, its whole fabric may be stiffened w 


hygienic enough, but so soulless that half a century of general educati 
is powerless to warm the aesthetically benumbed denizens of ‘the 
- mechanical wildernesses. 

We must turn what might be a danger into a benefit. These co 
centrated buildings propose a form of order to replace what is mu 
worse; a state of muddle. And the form of order that follows froth 
search for technical solutions to urban concentration throws up a ran 
of magnificent structures. Elevated roads, bridges, places of assembl 
and so on—with all these the modern urban scene may be diversifii 
and industrialised structures ennobled. In that way we may harmoni 
the two elements 1 in our F, life of aie and <ecite a 
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Reoboiting Mechanised Building = — im 
But we have by no means fully exploited dotends ishaacotet bac 
of mechanised building. Housing still largely follows the 
pattern set by the garden city movement, and is too accidental < 
diffuse. If it is to respond to the full economies of. machine. product 


a larger-scaled geometry and, in place of the inconsequence that 
our new towns of contemporary character, we should have son 
more homogeneous, biologically purposeful, and male, with, 
Ratner Ree as atraeaainagss t ! 
In putting this into effect we must knov As 
economic, in exploiting the machine for what it can ‘bring’ us; 
She aaateeic setting @ limit to what the machine may do. do. We r 
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The First Mathematician in Europe 


SIR EDMUND WHITTAKER on Karl Friedrich Gauss 


HUNDRED years ago in February died Karl Friedrich 

Gauss, who in his lifetime was described by Laplace as the 

first mathematician in Europe, and who is today regarded 

by many as second only to Newton among the mathemati- 
ians of all time. 

Even as a child, Gauss showed a capacity for arithmetical calculation 
9 remarkable that he attracted the attention of his social superiors. 
they took a kindly interest in the extraordinary child, sent him to a 
ood school and later to Gottingen University. When only a freshman 
here, at the end of his eighteenth year, he made a notable discovery. It 
vas what is called the ‘ principle of least 
quares’, which.has been the basis of the 
nethod used for the reduction of ob- 
ervations in astronomy and the other 
bservational sciences ever since. In 1799 
ie submitted a thesis for the doctorate, 
vhich was approved by the then exist- 
ng University of Helmstedt: this 
ontained a proof of what is called the 
undamental theorem of algebra. 

But even before the beginning of: his 
iniversity career, he had. made dis- 
overies in pure mathematics. One of the 
roblems he studied was the question as 
o which regular polygons (that is, figures 
vhose sides are all equal and -whose 
mgles also are all equal)-can be con- 
tructed by elementary geometry (in 
ther words, with no instruments other 
han a straight edge and a pair of com- 
gasses). Euclid in his textbook had shown 
hat some of the simplest regular poly- 
rons, such as the equilateral triangle, the 
quare, the regular pentagon, and the 
egular hexagon, can be constructed in 
his way. Gauss now published a law 
hat he had found, at the age of nineteen, 
pecifying all the regular polygons that » 
an be constructed by ruler. and com- 
asses. 

His next celebrated discovery was in 
i very different field. On the first night 
f the nineteenth century, an Italian 
yriest called Piazzi observed a star of 
he eighth magnitude in the constella-~ 
ion Taurus, which on the next night was found to have changed its 
Josition in the sky. It must therefore be a new comet or planet. Piazzi 
sontinued to observe it until came too close to the sun to be seen; but 
dy this time it had covered only a small arc of the sky, and it was then 
ost among the countless stars. When Gauss heard of this discovery, he 
ypplied his method of least squares in order to get the most accurate 
dositions of the star from the observations, and then used these positions 
© calculate its orbit. As a result he discovered that the. object was a 
mall, hitherto unknown, planet which he named Ceres. In the interval 
setween Piazzi’s first.discovery and Gauss’ calculation, the eminent 
Shilosopher Hegel of Jena published a memoir in which he criticised 
istronomers for: not paying more attention to philosophy, which, he 
iaid, showed that there could not possibly be more than the seven 
Slanets already known. Ceres was in fact the eighth, 

_ Gauss, who was appointed Professor of Astronomy at Gottingen at 

age of thirty, established the world’s first regular magnetic observa- 
there in 1833, and he was the principal organiser of an international 
for the study of the earth’s magnetism. As a result it was soon 
that the minute momentary changes in the position of the mag- 
needle were simultaneous and corresponding at distant places. 
1851 it had become clear that the daily fluctuations in the- position 


Karl Friedrich Gauss (1777-1855), after the portrait by C. A. 
Jensen 


of the needle show a periodicity of about eleven years. This was soon 
found to be about the same as a period which was discovered,in the 
activity of sun-spots, and also in the frequency and the intensity of 
magnetic storms. 

The importance of Gauss’ work in magnetism was recognised when 
the unit of magnetic intensity was named a ‘ Gauss’: and from this word 
was coined the verb ‘to degauss’, which became familiar during the 
last world war, and which means to remove the undesirable magnetic 
field produced outside a ship by the magnetised bodies within it. 

All Gauss’ published works are marked by a classic perfection of 
style, in accordance with the motto 
engraved on his seal, pauca. sed 
matura.(few but ripe). This love of 
completeness. dominated him to such 
an extent that many of his most im- 
portant discoveries were never regarded 
by him as sufficiently developed to be 
fitted for presentation to the world, 
and his share in them has become 
known to us only from his correspon- 
dence and other unpublished papers. In 
this category must be mentioned in the 
first place his work on the foundations 
of geometry. 

Two thousand years ago the Greek 
mathematicians attempted to put our 
knowledge of the actual space around us 
on a logical basis. They started with 
definitions, such as the definitions of a 
point and a straight line. It was realised 
in time that these definitions do not 
really achieve the purpose of defining the 
point and the straight line in terms of 
non-geometrical entities, and mathe- 
maticians- accepted the fact that it is 
necessary to begin by enunciating some 
primitive geometrical concepts in terms 
of which all the others were to be de- 
fined. In founding the subject, it is next 
necessary to introduce some ‘ axioms’ or 
‘ postulates "—that is, fundamental pro- 
positions that are assumed without proof, 
and from which all the theorems of the 
science are then logically deduced. In 
Euclid’s treatise, there are five axioms 
and five postulates: the five axioms and the first four postulates are 
simple and intuitive, such as that all right angles are equal, but the 
fifth postulate, on which the theory’of parellels depends, is less obvious. 
The earlier mathematicians believed that, though not obvious, it was 
true, and tried to deduce it from other axioms which were more plaus- 
ible. “It can be proved, for instance, if we are willing to assume that 
the sum of the angles of-a triangle is always equal to two right angles: 
or if we are willing to affirm that a triangle can always be drawn 
similar to a given triangle and of arbitrary size. 

The foundations of geometry were much discussed in the eighteenth 
century. So early as 1733 an Italian Jesuit named Saccheri examined 
the consequences of supposing that Euclid’s fifth postulate is not true. 
He had, however, no doubt of its truth, and hoped that his investigation 
would lead to some manifest absurdity which would thus prove by a 
reductio ad absurdum that the postulate was true. 

Gauss’ attention was drawn to the matter at a very early age. 
He told his friend Schumacher that already in 1792, when he was only 
fifteen years old, he had conceived of a geometry that would be perfectly 
logical even if Euclid’s fifth postulate were not true. In this statement he 
perhaps goes a little beyond Saccheri, for Saccheri was not only certain 
that his geometry did not represent actual space, but even doubted 


“ aa chat i in every geometry that does 
the area of a quadrangle must be proportional to the difference between 


size of the figures considered: 


not assume the eee 


the sum of its angles and four right angles. This is in fact a funda- 
mental law of non-Euclidean geometry, and brought forward an idéa 
which made it much easier to conceive of non-Euclidean geometry as 
being possibly the geometry of actual space. It shows that if actual 
space as’ different from Euclidean space, the difference depends on the 
so that a triangle of the size-we can 
draw on a sheet of paper may be rigorously Euclidean so far as our 
measurements can test, although a triangle whose vertices are at the 


earth, the Andromeda nebula, and the Orion nebula, may have the 


sum of its angles widely different from two right angles. Gauss was, 
however, still trying to deduce Euclid’s fifth postulate from other more 
plausible assumptions which would be fairly certain of acceptance. Not 


until 1817 do we find him writing to his friend Olbers, ‘I am becoming 
‘more and more Sith ee that the’ Necessity of Euclidean geometry 


cannot be proved ’. 


Anti Raclidean Position — nag 


With this statement he may be said to have arrived definitely at 
what he called the anti-Euclidean position > but he did not publish 
anything on it, and the first publications in which it appeared were 
written independently by a young Hungarian officer in the Austrian 
army, John Bolyai, and by a Russian mathematician, Nikolai. Loba- 


chevski. Bolyai made the discovery in 1823, but did not publish it . 


until 1832, while Lobachevski published it in 1829-30: both of them 
must be regarded as later than Gauss so far as the discovery is con- 
cerned. In the twentieth century it has come to be recognised that 


non-Euclidean geometry is not merely a system possible logically as 
an alternative to Euclidean geometry, but that it probably represents 
_ the geometry of actual space. 


The works of geometry that Gauss did publish are of a different 


character, and relate chiefly to the mapping of one surface on another, 
and the curvature of surfaces. The notion of mapping is familiar to 
_us all from the custom of depicting on a flat sheet of paper portions 
of the spherical surface of the earth. A question that obviously arises” 


in this connection is whether a flat map can be constructed in such a 


» 


__ way that in every small region it represents faithfully the corresponding 
features of the spherical surface, so that small figures drawn on the 
sphere are similar to the corresponding small figures on the flat map, 


although the magnification of the figure may be different in different 


mh parts of -the map. This aim is achieved in one of the best-known — 
~ systems of mapping, Mercator’s principle, in which north-and-south ~ 
_ lines on the sphere are represented by parallel straight lines, and east- - 


and-west lines on the sphere are represented by straight lines Penpen 


_ dicular to them. 


Ways of mapping one surface on another i in which small figures on 


one are similar to the corresponding small figures on the other were 
said by Gauss to be conformal, and, building on the work of some 


predecessors, he .gave a complete theory of them. The study of a 
one-to-one correspondence between the points of one surface and- the 
points of another, such as is considered in mapping, is helped by con- 
sidering the curvature of the surfaces. Gauss revealed the intimate 
connection of curvature with the theory of those curves that are the 
paths of shortest distance on the surface between two points of it. He ~ 
showed that, if a triangle be drawn whose sides are three such “paths, 
then the excess of the sum of the angles of this triangle over two 
right angles measures the total curvature of the surface included in 
the triangle. This curvature is of ae ae igh in all ques- 


tions of mapping. 


_ Early in Gauss’ Rit tadeedd while he was still a university student 


at Gottingen—he made a discovery in mathematical analysis on which - 


he never published anything, but which when independently re-dis- 
covered by his successors was recognised as one of the most important — 
advances of the century. This was the discovery of ‘ elliptic functions’, 
which may be regarded as an extension of the trigonometric functions 


sine and cosine. Another remarkable anticipation of a later discovery is 


to be found in a short abstract on what he called ‘ mutations of space’, 


which appears to date from about 1819. This was a development of the 


application of algebra to geometry, in continuation of a line ne thought “4 
in which Gauss had already made bp eee advances, — sip SO 


number. An ceduceed rea. Dacnber a may be a as a 
- ment along a definite straight line: and when what Gauss called ; 


us of Geenaleis pcr ade “begin n gs. 
algebraical notation, to Gauss note of ate this Jaw 1 was l 


The posibilicy that an 
other than a real numbe: was $ first ea more that 
when the so-called ‘imaginary unit’, \/ — 1, was introd 
properties were investigated. The possibilities of unit 
the imagination of the eighteenth-century mathematicians. x 
Pa not a number in the old sense iste the commutative 


arithmetic entity, not ‘gn.element of a new ‘igen wid a 
was to elapse before = ‘sas of ie ees 
a ei ‘ ‘ 
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complex number was. ‘introduced, ange is, the sum of a real 
imaginary number, a+ 6 vy 
placement, namely a- see reorient in a given plane ahiod 
a in a fixed direction, and through a length 6 in a direction 
dicular to a in the plane. The ‘symbol \/ — 1 thus came to 
ciated with the operation of rotating a line through a right angle i 
a fixed plane. If we try to extend this idea to three-dimensional space, Ww 
have to ask how we can represent in symbols the operation of rotating 
“line which is in a given direction into another which is in some ot 
_ direction in space. Since the 4/"— j already introduced related onl 
to rotations in a plane ‘it is natural to conceive ae ‘there: 
some extension of our. ‘system of ntimber wile be ‘necessary. ep 
then enlarge our symbolism by supposing that letters such as a, }, : 
denote not numbers, but operations of some kind. The first question 
we have to ask is, what meaning should be attached to the product ab 
when a and b denote operations? In ordinary algebra, if we want to 
multiply a number x by the product of two numbers a and b, we can 
first multiply x by 4, ‘and then multiply the resulting number by a; 
and in the same way when a and b are operators, their product ab is 
most naturally defined as the operator whose performance is equivalent 
to operating first with the ppenitor b and then opeecee on the result 
with the operator a. 

Let us see how this works out. ‘Suppose that a ‘man is. icine ‘hectli 
and that the operation of making a tight-about turn so as to face south 
is denoted by a, while the operation of raising the arm which is on 
his west side is denoted by 6: then. in the compound operation ab 
he first raises his west arm, that i is, his left arm, and then turns round, 
so that finally he is facing south with his left arm raised. On the other 
~ hand, the. product ba’ would mean that he performs the operation a 
first, that is, he turns round, and then performs the operation 6, which 
is raising his west arm, that is, his right arm, so finally he is facing 
south with his right arm raised. Thus the result of the operation ab 
is different from the result o the Acie: ba, and the commutative 
law ba = ab i is not valid fag a ae 


The ‘erniliols of 1819 seid te Sasa 
Gauss’ symbols of 1819- -were é devised to repieaeae -geor 
tions such: as rotations, and therefore we need not 
the commutative law does not hold in this calculus | 
commutative law was actually introduced. No publication, however, 
was made, and the non-commutative algebras which are ap ‘such im- 

_Portance today are historically derived from the discovery 
*nions by Sir William Rowan Hamilton about 1843. . 

_ Gauss, who was-equally at home in pure and applied 
was an excellent observer and an ingenious deviser of new 
for use in geodesy and magnetism. He disliked teaching, but as 
of the observatory. ee eoccened penn with practical 
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IRE DN All foes of the House _ 


is relevance to the realities of modern life. I do not think 
is true. The great solemnity of the Coronation of the Sovereign, 
enacted (as in no other country in the world today) with the full dignity 
Of Catholic ceremonial, and carried by the marvel of television into 
millions of homes, ‘made a profound impression, not as an ‘unrivalled 
spectacle of archaic pageantry but as a religious service, symbolising 
the consecration of the secular by the sacred, of the State by the Church 
of God. The course of English constitutional development has brought 
“many changes since the Coronation of the first Elizabeth: the Crown 
has been shorn of much of its. prerogative, nor do we any longer attempt 
to maintain the legal fiction that every member of the Commonwealth — 
_of the English nation must also be a member of the National Church. 
But, amid all these transformations, the essential thing remains: and 
the Coronation of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II in the Abbey 
Church of Westminster in 1953 denoted, as clearly as the Coronation 
of Queen Elizabeth I in the same church in 1559, the public identifica- 
tion of this realm as a Christian realm acknowledging obedience to 
Christ the King, and the avowed determination that the law and 
_ government of our country shall be Christian, and shall’ be administered 
on Christian principles to Christian ends. - 
- You may say that all this is merely symbolic, and that what matters 
is the reality, and not the symbol: yet it is not difficult to argue that 
our public life would. be the poorer without this particular piece of 
“symbolism. And I would make bold to add that it is not symbolic. 
merely, but sacramental. For it is of profound significance that the - 
greater part of the English Coronation Order takes place within the 
very framework of the Communion Service, between. the Creed and 
the Offertory, and that the climax of the cere is not the Crowning, © 
_ but the Communion of the Sovereign. 
_ Or consider a very different kind of scene. On November-1i, 1918”, 4 
berrete Archbishop ‘Davidson, “TI went to the ‘House of Commons ih 


Sez Diener reason ne 
England to be conscious of, and not | 


y fita Sach ne as these are quia Bk L 


s 


’ heard Lloyd George announce the signing of the Armistice and recount 


the te ns it contained. After reading them, he moved that the House 
10uld adjourn to St. Margaret’s to pray. They were joined on the way 
ouse of Lords walking in procession with | the Lord Chancellor. 


t across before them, and robed in St. Margaret’ a and 


there has ever been in our history a more monica 
jivine*Presence and aid than in this sudden atten- 
at Divine Service in lieu of a ‘Commons debate ’. 
I poe to remind you that this precedent was followed on 
45, and again on August 15. Nothing comparable with this 
Id have occurred, in any other of the allied countries. 
ssible this country—and not only possible, but natural— 
h of England is»the Established Church. 
the meaning of the word ‘established’? It is, perhaps, 
sleading word, because it certainly does not mean that the 
gland was ‘ founded ’ ey the State, but rather ‘ recognised ’ 
$ not mean that the Church is identified with 
- departmen we ‘the State (a kind of 


Se: 


‘service—simple, sober, and intensely moving. ... . 1 


Reformation, Richard Hooker, wrote in the reign of Elizabeth I: - 


the State (from which it does not in fact receive a penny: you will — 


ook for it.in vain among the items in the financial estimates of the a 
~ Chancellor of the Exchequer). But what it does mean is that the Church — 
+s formally accredited by the State to represent the nation considered 


in its religious aspect, and to lead the nation in prayer. As the Arch- 
~ bishop of York has pointed out, the respective functions of Church and > 


_ State in England are most clearly indicated in the Coronation Service: 


‘The Church blesses the State, prays for its welfare, and helps its+ 
Lecapile on the way to life eternal. The State protects the Church, 
administers justice, cares for the weak, and preserves peace ’. 

‘The Church of England is not only charged with the high privilege 


and duty of anointing and crowning the Sovereign of the realm (a “eg 


matter which could hardly in. any circumstances be delegated to an 
interdenominational committee); it also represents religion in the 


National Legislature, and on the circuits of assize. This signifies that - 
its pastoral commission to pray for all, to care for all, and to instruct _ 


and, in a sense, to keep the conscience of the nation, is recognised by 


the “State. ‘But the Church has received this commission, not from the ~ 
Crown in Parliament, but from our Lord Himself. The Church of. 


England is, in the phrase of the Bidding Prayer, a pure and reformed 
part of the One Catholic and Apostolic Church in which its members 
proclaim their faith, and wherein ‘ the pure Word of God is preached, 
and the Sacraments be duly ministered according to Christ’s ordinance ’. 

Consequently it is not a sect: as our first great theologian after the 


hope that to reform ourselves is not to sever ourselves from the Church 


we were of before. In the Church we were, and we are so still’. And - 
you can see this from the title-page of the Book of Common Prayer, — 
or from the fact that nobody is ever baptised into the Church of 


England, but into ‘ the body of Christ’s Church’, the universal Church 
to which the Church of England itself belongs. Again, it is a national 


‘but not a territorial Church, being in fact the only established Church = 


in the whole of the Anglican Communion, over which the Archbishop 
of Canterbury exercises a kind of honorary presidency, and which 
comprises Churches outside as well as within the boundaries of our 
imperial Commonwealth. 

The Established Church of England, ‘then, is not a creature of the 
State, nor is it a sect, nor yet a territorial Church: and, although it is” 


described as ‘by law established ’, yet, contrary to common opinion, it “ 


is nota * body corporate’ or legal entity, and possesses no status what- 
soever in the eyes of the law. Cecil Rhodes, himself a parson’s son, 
desired to bequeath to the Church of England a large sum of money 


in order to strengthen its position and increase its power for good, but, — 


upon enquiry, found himself unable to do so for the peculiar reason 
that, from the legal standpoint, the Church of England had no corporate. 
existence, and pe could not be left money in a will. 


- The (iinek and the Creeds ee? r 


‘It has been necessary to explain all this in order to put our National 


_ Establishment of- Religion in its proper context. When, in the Prayer | 


Book debates of 1928, a member of the House of Commons declared 
that if our Church ‘ 
“faith of the people of England ’, and must ‘ bring the doctrines of the 
Church of England into accord with the doctrines of the people’ , the 


_ remark was as absurd as the suggestion which crops up from time to 


time that the Church of England should re-write the Creeds in order 
to bring them into line with ‘modern thought’: for, without going 


ma into any awkward questions as to the finality or even the modernity of 


‘modern thought’, the Creeds of the Universal Church are no more 


the private property of the Church of England than the Church of 


England itself is the private property of the English people. The Church 
of England does not belong to England: it belongs to God, who in His 


Divine Providence uses it to serve His will for the people of England. 


I should reckon that ninety-five per cent. of my work as a parish 
priest is not affected at all, or is only remotely affected, by the fact that 


. 


ecclesiastical’ one 1 Service, nor even ‘that the Church is Penkeidtees by 


‘We . 


is to be the Church of England it must teach the ~ 


you happen to attend or to officiate at a christening in the Crypt Chapel appointments shocked conservative elieious opinion . at the t time, 


4 


Sput this is a disability which I do not fe ry Pay The faaporeat 
_ thing is that the State does not forbid me to do. anything which I believe 
it to be my duty to do, and it does not attempt to compel me to do 
anything which I believe it to be my duty not to do. Indeed, if the the ‘Biretta Belt’ 
Church were not established, the State might be much less friendly appointment by the sedis 
than it is. Look at South Africa, for example, where, because the of whatever ecclesiastical Pp 
‘Church is in opposition to the policy of apartheid, the Government has dominant at the momen 
made an order which, in effect, gives to the Minister for Native Affairs r. 
the power to close any church in any urban location at three months 
notice, without any right of appeal from his decision. It is the easier for 
him to do this because the Church of the Province of South Africa, of din tevieste! ‘We beliegie sesh the. Archbishop of Car 
although part of the Anglican Communion, is’ not an Established Church. has as much influence | in the selection of bishops : as is 
It is true that in 1927 and again in 1928 the House of Commons the Church’, sas ss 
» rejected the Revised Prayer Book, and it was within its constitutional § The advantage of our ee, system, is that it 
rights in doing so. But it is also true that the people who made the _ ecclesiastical appointments | from getting into a rut 0 
most fuss about the rejection of the Prayer Book were not, for the most hands of a ring: which, incidentally, is — i 
part, people who honestly desired to use the Book, the whole Book, and wherever a cae Professo hip 
nothing but the Book; that the Revised Prayer Book today is probably 
used no less, and no more, than it would have been if it had been passed, 
instead of rejected, by the Lower House of Parliament: and that, if — have Bees raised to he crecnpate; =) _ these 


t headquarters, and detei rmine 
base no pe ae t 


the | 
of the House of Commons, you will discover that the only form of life of the Church of England would have been the Sere, had they” 
‘service provided is the Baptism Service from the 1928 Prayer Book not been made. > 
which the House of Commons rejected, and that copies of the Baptism I believe that the Establishment i is to the advantage of the. Church - 
Service from the authorised Prayer Book of 1662 are not in supply. and to the advantage of the nation. It does not enhance in the slightest 
No doubt all this is very illogical and typically English, but it works. degree the claims of the Church of England upon the allegiance- of her 
So does the National Establishment of Religion. I do my work under children, nor does it add any weight whatsoever to her testimony as 
a Bishop, and not under a Secretary of State for Religious Affairs. a witness of the Truth. But it gives to the Church of England a definite 
Admittedly, my Bishop was appointed by the Crown on the advice of work to do for the people of England. It puts the parish priest at the 
the Prime Minister. In theory, this may seem somewhat improper: service not merely of the congregation but of the community to aoa 
although it might be worth remembering that, from the days of he ministers: he is the priest of the parish, — and not only of the j 
King Philip II to those of General Franco, the appointment of faithful. That i is, of course, a privilege: ‘but you can see, even from this, q 
Roman Catholic bishops in Spain has always been subject to the that the meaning of the Establishment is best understood in terms — 
approval of the State, and also that the Austrian Emperor, so long not of privilege but of duty. Archbishop Lang once remarked to the — 
as there was an Austrian Emperor, had an effective veto on elections present Dean of St. Paul’s: ‘ Always remember. that the Archbishop 
_ to the Papacy: so late as 1903, Pope Pius X owed his election to the of Canterbury has great responsibility but no power’; and the same q 


_ Hapsburg Veto. It is always possible that the Prime Minister may not may be said of the Established Church of England. i 


be an Anglican, or eyen a Christian. But it is unthinkable that any Our Church has reason to be thankful to Almighty God that in this 4 
Prime Minister would be, or could afford to be, completely irresponsible country the commission that it holds from Him is officially recognised — 
in his ecclesiastical appointments, or that he would refuse to consult by the State. But its first loyalty is to God, and not to the State: and, 
_ with the Archbishop of Canterbury about them. And, in point of fact if ever a conflict of loyalties were to arise, the State might choose to 
—at least since the premiership (1812-1827) of Lord Liverpool, who © bring the Establishment to an end. It might even choose to persecute — ‘ 
introduced the important reform of making all, and not only some, the Church. But, if the Ecclesia Anglicana were thus to cease to be | 
_ episcopal appointments on grounds of merit without regard to influence the Church of England, it would still remain the Church in England: 
_—the real justification of our method of appointing bishops and other it would still remain a divine society possessed of a divine commission. — j 
ee penaries in the Church of England is that it gets far better results And, although under altered circumstances, it would, still Carty: on 
_ than any other system which has yet been discovered. its work. —Third Prosrayime = . 3 
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Coleridge’ - Vision of Chi a 


By WILLIAM, “WALSH 


~ 


OLERIDGE is so remarkable because he combined powers and what he called the most relevant and general al law b3 its being, in 
more often found apart. He united, as few others have done, his remarkable commentary on the self of the child: 


“a poetic power of reconstructing experience in its fullness and = Two things we may learn. from little children m eee to. years, 
uniqueness with a genius for apt and revealing generalisations. old: that it is a characteristic, an instinct of our hi : 

_ And his generalisations while always relevant to the preception from out of self—i.e., the image or complex cycle. 

which they rise are also a source of new light and an aid to an even __ the perpetual representative of our Individur 


more seeing perception. His perception is peculiarly sensitive, tremb- pa form to pass into [ Saas a usurp 
lingly responsive, and able to discriminate between the most filament- — . 
like delicacies. But for Coleridge no experience, however vivid, was 
insulated; it struggled to connect. No experience was complete until — 
it had fulfilled its aspiration towards coherence. Consequently his 
work has the vigour and definition of the concrete; it has, too, the flow 
and movement of that which strives towards order,~ You can see his 
concern to give for an experience both the precise. shade of its Being’ 


r Thy ~ 
. . * ’ 


ean iS 
The Innocence of Childhood 
PS In speaking of the child’s anxiety to protect a . private core of self, 
~ Coleridge invokes a concept which he, in common with most of the 
best minds of the nineteenth century, accepted as part of the structure 
of the meaning of childhood; today this concept has fallen into dis- 
repute. It is the innocence of childhood. Coleridge does not often 
_ State it overtly but rather—and with all the more effect—by implication, 
image, overtone, and language expressing a note of delighted awe. In 
_ the past this idea, the innocence of children, was ridiculed by those 
"religious puritans for whom the child was a limb of Satan; nowadays 
AS ig ridiculed by those psychologists for whom the child is an animal, 


2 The eilieace of Freud has so thoroughly rial the modern mind 
_ that it finds itself unable without embarrassment even to use the phrase, 
- the innocence of children. Freud attempted to give a natural history 
2 of sexual guilt, traced back by devious routes to obscure beginnings, 
and his theory of infantile wickedness, especially in the callow form so 
_ widely prevalent, has shattered the very notion of innocence. The 
_ Freudian theory has destroyed a kind of discernment without which it 
is impossible to begin to form an adequate understanding of the state 
of childhood. (Incidentally it is interesting to recall Coleridge’s remark 
- in a letter to Poole on the first three years of his own life. ‘Here I 
_ shall end, because the remaining years of my life ai/ assisted to form 
“my particular mind; the three first years had nothing in them that seem 
to relate to it’. “Coleridge was probably wrong in this judgement, but 
I doubt if it is wrong with the sort of error a Freudian would discover 
Sty it.) 
What is meant by the innocence of childhood? Certainly more than 
a mere absence of sexuality. Innocence is not disproved if sexuality is 
_ shown to be present. Innocence is both positive and complex; and to 
think of it as necessarily related to sexual feeling is to fail to dismiss 
something which is fundamentally irrelevant. Innocence belongs to 
disposition, to judgement and to action; it is both a quality of sensibility 
_ and a mode of insight. It includes candour which has not yet come 
- to be acquiescence in the routine corruption of the adult world, single- 
mindédness untainted by the hypocrisy of conventional valuation, 
_ spontaneity undrilled into the stock response, and a virtue of intense, 
of the fiercest honesty. 


. 


The innocence of children declares itself unmistakably in their play. 
Children’s play, as Riesman, the American sociologist said, ‘is often 
filled with terror and morbidity, but at its best it is one of the unequi- 
_ vocally good things of this earth’. *. To its umequivocal goodness 
> Coleridge gives the respect of the religious man; he evoked, too, with a 
_ poet’s force the special quality of joy that informs goodness: a feeling 
‘rapt, utterly faithful to what it springs from, unsullied by regard for 
| the extraneous and the conventional. He often wrote of his own children 
at play: 
Hartley is a spirit that dances on an aspen leaf—the air that yonder 
_sallow-faced and yawning tourist is breathing is to my babe a perpetual 
_ nitrous oxide . 
I look at my ‘doted-on Hartley—he moves, he lives, he finds impulses 
7 Mises ‘within and without . .. he looks at the clouds and mountains, 
the living beings of the earth, and vaults and jubilates . 
Hartley and little Derwent running in the green where the gusts blow 
3 most madly, both with their hair floating and tossing, a miniature of 
the agitated. trees, below which they were playing, inebriate both with 
—Hartley whirling round for joy, Derwent eddying, half- 
gly, half by force of the gust—driven | backward, struggling 
and shouting his little hymn of joy. - 

se Coleridge’s reputation it is necessary, and perhaps pru- 
that he took no unduly ecstatic view of the nature of 
» was not a disciple of Rousseau, and if he was a Words- 

only in a severely qualified way. He did not admire 
in ineffable or mystical qua. such an attitude 
ible and distasteful to him. ‘In what sense’, 
us sort of notion in the 


‘Joy that Informs en el 


“Ode 0 on the erations of Tnumoraiy > isa child of that age ‘a a 
philosopher? ’ 


‘In what sense does he read Whe eternal deep ’? Ta what sense is he 
declared to be ‘for ever haunted’ by the Superior Being, or so inspired 
as to deserve the splendid title of a mighty prophet, a blessed seer? 
by reflection? by knowledge? by conscious intuition? . . . Those would 
be tidings indeed; . . . Children at this age give us no such information 
of themselves; and at what time were we dipped in the Lethe, which 
has produced such utter oblivion of a state so Godlike? 


Coleridge not only recognised the intellectual and moral limitations 
of childhood, but he also indicated precisely where these” limitations _ 
lay. . 

Reflect on the simple fact af the-state of a child’ S et while with 
great delight he hears or listens to the story of Jack and the Beanstalk. 
How could this be if in some sense hesdid not understand it? Yes, the 
child does understand each part of it—A, and then B, and then C; but 
not ABC = X. He understands it as we all understand our dreams 
while we are dreaming, each shape and incident or group of shapes 
and incidents by itself. 


Immaturity of thought in the child consists in the appreciation of but 
few and simple relations and the command of few and crude transi- 
tions in expression; therefore the education of the intellect, he maintains, 
should aim at refining the sense of relation and making subtler the 
power of “pertinent connectives’. And it should attempt to realise 
this aim slowly and tactfully, 

for the comparing power, the judgement, is not at that age active, and 

ought not to be forcibly excited, as is too frequently and mistakenly 

done in modern systems of education, which can only lead to selfish 


views, debtor and creditor principles of virtue, and an inflated sense 
of merit. 


Moral Limitation 

As these words suggest, he was, for all his conviction of a‘ child’s 
innocence, equally clear about its moral limitations; this is borne out 
by his account of himself when a child: 

I was fretful and immoderately passionate, and as I could not play 
at anything and was slothful, I was despised and hated by the boys; 
and because I could read and spell and had, I may truly say, a memory 
and understanding forced into almost unnatural ripeness, I was 
flattered and wondered at by all the old women. And so I became very 
vain, and despised most of the boys that were at all near my own age, 
and before I was eight years old I was a character. 


These remarks ring with a true and uncracked sound. They convince 
as a Close notation of a genuine self-knowledge. The moral imperfec- 
tions so mercilessly exposed were certainly personal to the child 
Coleridge, but all children have a positive inclination towards them, 
not only the gifted ones. The child is self-centred, self-admiring, and 
often arrogantly unjust. Nor should you think that Coleridge wants to 
impose on childhood adult standards quite alien to it. For children 
the moral categories to, which reference is made by Coleridge in his 
jetter certainly lack the clarity, fullness, and complexity they have for 
the developed person. But they are in principle the same. The child’s 
is a moral world. You should describe his actions as conduct rather 
than behaviour. The moral world of childhood is, in Coleridge’ s terms, 

‘a form proceeding ’ not ‘a shape superinduced ’. ‘ Children ’, he insists, 

‘are much less removed from men and women than generally 
imagined: they have less power to express their meaning than men, 
but their opinion of justice is nearly the same: this we may prove by 
referring to our own experience ’. 

We cannot attribute Coleridge’s collocation of the terms moral and 
intellectual to custom or to accident. It is deliberate and significant. For 
Coleridge one is the source of the other. And in contrast to the more 
accepted opinion, which assumes the moral to: be the consequence of 
developed intelligence, Coleridge considered the moral to be the impulse 
of the intellectual: 

All speculative truths begin sin a postulate, even the truths of 
geometry. They all suppose an act of the will; for in the moral being 
lies the source of the intellectual. 


To know is preceded by to choose, and the moral life consists in decision 
enlivened by faith. The life of the-child exemplifies this truth, ‘Have 
you children ’, asks Coleridge, 
or have you lived among children, and do you not know in all things, 
in food, in medicine, in all their doings and cea they must 
believe in order to acquire a reason for their belief? . . . To believe and 
3 (continued on page 340) 
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NEWS DIARY 


February 16—22 


Wednesday, February 16 


A White Paper on the supply of military 
aircraft is published 


It is announced that the National Coal 

* Board has been reorganised. after a com- 
mittee of enquiry had reported to the 
Minister. of Fuel and Power 


B.O.A.C. authorises the building of a fleet 
of new Comet aircraft 


Thursday, February 17 


In the White Paper on defence it is stated 
that the British Government is to manu- 
facture the hydrogen bomb s 


Heavy snowstorms cause dislocation in 
many parts of Scotland 


Sir Godfrey Huggins, Prime Minister of 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, is to be made a Viscount 


The French Resident-General says that the 
economy of Tunisia is on the brink of 
disaster 


Friday, February 18 


Details are given of plans for recruiting and 
training the new Mobile Defence Corps 


Port employers ask for an enquiry into the 
National Dock Labour Scheme 


Saturday, February 19 


After M. Pineau’s Government ‘is_ rejected 
by the National Assembly. M. Edgar 
Faure, a Radical, agrees to try to form a 
new French Government 


Sir Anthony Eden leaves for Bangkok to 
attend the conference of South-east Asia 
Treaty Powers 


A chain of flying radar stations is to be 
established along the Atlantic coast of 
the United States 


Sunday, February 20 


5,000: people are cut off by snowstorms in 
Scotland; aircraft are used to relieve 
distress 


Sir Anthony Eden meets the Egyptian 
Prime Minister in Cairo 


Over 100 houses are wrecked during an 
earthquake in. Quetta 


Monday, February 21 


Helicopters are used to drop food supplies 
in parts of the Highlands 


70,000 steel workers strike in the Saar 


Sir Anthony Eden meets-Prime Minister of 
Pakistan in Karachi 


Tuesday, February 22 


Navy estimates for next financial year are 
published 


Another atomic test takes, place in Nevada 


Commons debate Bill on ‘ horror comics’ 
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Sern TEE are perenereyten ans meanest re tryna engancenesy® sant vourenann sed cerabrpemi sie on nag 


‘is 


Princess Margaret being greeted by sugar-plantation workers 

during her visit last week to English Harbour, Antigua, where 

once Nelson’s ships lay at anchor. In the background is a 

decorated plantation train. On February 19 Her Royal Highness 
sailed to Jamaica 


am m 


On February 15 the Rumanian Legation in 1 
group of armed Rumanian exiles who_ barri 
building, démanding the release of five of their | 
by the Rumanian Government. The photog: 
d’ Affaires and members of the Legation staff esc 

The following day the attackers surrendere: 


Pees ERS Bees see 8 Be 


A photograph taken on Hampstead Heath last week-end when 

wintry weather with heavy snow. returned to the whole country. 

Right: sheep searching for grass on a hill above a snowbound 

farm in northern Scotland, where conditions early this week were 
worse than in the January storms 


~~ 
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Signor Mario Scelba, the Italian 
Prime Minister (left), being wel- 
comed by Sir Winston Churchill 
at 10 Downing Street on Feb- 
ruary_ 15. Signor Scelba and 
Signor Gaetano Martino, the 
Foreign Minister (behind, with 
Sir Anthony, Eden), were on a 
five-day visit to London 


The Shah of Persia and Queen Soraya, who visited London 
last week, photographed with the Royal Family when they 
lunched at Buckingham Palace on February 18 
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acked by a 
ves in the 
Id prisoner 
he Chargé The winning design by Mr..Gordon Tait (Sir John Burnet, Tait & Partners) in : 
-awindow. the architectural competition for a new office building’ for the English Electric Mabel the camel at Whipsnade watching the keeper giving her 
police Company (right) on the site of the old Gaiety Theatre at Aldwych nine-days-old offspring a helping hand on his first outing last week 


Hawker Hunter jet fighters during a display at Wattisham R.A.F. station, Suffolk, last week. Three squadrons of 
Fighter Command are now equipped with these aircraft and other squadrons are rearming with them 


, of the parent or 


or is it anything that 


~ can aN ecntenred tikes a coma or assured like a gown. It is the 


quality of one who can be consulted with trust; and it is to be attained — 
only by labour, patience, and the abdication of self. The authority 


e of the teacher is constituted in part by his pupil’s recognition of his 
sincerity, in part by the worth of the standards he upholds. 
Today we certainly recognise the importance of the teacher’s sin- 
 cerity—at least up to a point—but we are much less interested in the 
worth of the teacher’s standards. The plight of modern civilisation is 
to be menaced more and more closely by the barbarism of literacy 
uninformed by value; this literacy uninformed by value is what Cole- 
ridge called ‘ the plebification of knowledge *. If value is not protected 
_ by the teacher’s authority civilisation is condemned. You will remember 
Coleridge’s friend, Citizen John Thelwall, the attractively ingenuous 


ayer ae 


follower of Rousseau, who figured in more than one of Coleridge’s tart ~ 
nation which ‘carry the mind out of self’; 


| but charitable anecdotes. I suppose there are few teachers who accept 
- the amiably simple, progressive reasons of Thelwall, for passivity in 
_ the defence of value. But I am sure that many more, through uncer- 


tainty, indifference, or scepticism, are equally ineffective, acting as — 


he would have acted and producing results that he would have approved. 
-* Thelwall’, Coleridge tells us, 
child’s mind by inculcating any opinions before it should have come 


_ to years of discretion and be able to choose for itself. I showed him 
my garden and told him it was my botanical garden ’. >, ‘How so?’ said 


he, ‘it is covered with weeds’. ‘Oh!’ I replied, “that is onlyebecause 
Bie at has not yet come to the age of discretion and choice. The weeds you 


_ see have taken the liberty to grow and I thought it unfair in me to. 


__ prejudice the soil towards roses and strawberries ’. 
a _ In fostering that ‘ prejudice towards roses’ upon which depends the 
Reseannity of the individual and the eel of ee the strongest 


pes cannot sit indefinitely on the muzzles of American ‘and 
- Russian atomic cannon’. Any four-power agreement must base itself 
sae on the unity and the willing commitment to peace of Germany. That 
peace now coincides with self-interest, for seat is as: self-evident. 
as it is new. 


be paGucally more healthy than the Federal Republic, beoatine most 

_ east Germans have learnt through bitter experience to be realists. It 

‘ag would be no danger to the west, because, -he says, -the spirit of 
ry. -Rappallo and Tauroggen is dead: it was the division and the occupation 

a of Germany _ vat produced Tauroggen. A reunified Germany would be 

_ stable, satisfled—perhaps even grateful—not divided, demoralised, and 
- satellite. It could of itself be a factor for peace. 


_ to see four-power talks, internationally supervised all-German elections, 
and a united Germany joining a European security system. This Ger- 
_. many would willingly forgo military alliances in order to set at rest 
French as well as Russian fears of German aggression. It would have 


a small regular army and a militia for local defence only. ~An all-— 
_ German Direktorium under Bruening could prepare an electoral law 


and see an all-German Government into office. This sort of plan, 
at ‘Rauschning argues, is better than ‘waiting for a miracle—that of 
reunification served up on a plate by a grateful and all-powerful 
United States’. It should be preferable to the Western Powers, since 
the integration of the Soviet zone in the eastern bloc would leave the 


| Red Army sixty miles from the Rhine and would give Nato strategists. 


too little room to manoeuvre in the event of war. 
Rauschning’s is the authentic voice of reasoned opposition to the 
Paris agreements and west German rearmament. He does not, he told 


me, believe that twelve west German divisions can make all the 


difference to the wést: he does not, with greater reason, think that they 
can be put on a war footing in under four years. But he sees a more 


subtle danger in rearmament. It would have, as he put it, an’ impetus of © 


33 its own, influencing western BAbcies, and could not be halted. That is 


_to a cramped parish of aesthetic activity. But imagination is both the 
‘thought it very unfair to influence a 


‘The Germnns in Goal of Reunification eee: 5 a 


‘ (continued from page 324), eae PRs ae ae 


Rauschning is more abstract thinker than planner. He would like 


‘Bonn; trade union youth leaders, and the sponsors of the Evangelical 


_ Federal Manis mas the Interior: and: now the ede fa his pam 


_tion is the prize promised by their own Governm 


now is extend 


pressure of the momentary is rela: d the actual charged with the 


possible. Alternative courses of action loom up and de 
for choice. The source separates: from the outcome, - 
between act and consequence increases. In this way as centre of attri- 
bution is established, and ey Pai its ia and ap st une 


ee oe 


than it is for. most ¢ modern. cdutars To ‘ exercise ihe imagina rae 
not just to cultivate a trivial sense of the aesthetic. Imagination is no ANS 
a garnish of_the soul, a mere finish according to a fashionable speci: Me 
‘The rules of the imagination | are themselves’ the very ‘powers. of | 3 
growth and production ’, says Coleridge. The life of the child before one 
school, you will agree, is quick with the propulsive energies of i imagi- id 
the duty of the school is — = 
to bring before the learner works of imagination of such quality that 
‘they show the possible of the good and great in the human character’, Sin 


The bleakness of so much schooling comes from confining imagination are 
e 


se 


air in which new knowledge breathes, and the salt preserving the_ i 
savour of the old. (now lea ‘it has been said, * doesn’ t be oi A 
better than fish *. 

I have referred to no more ‘than a ee frase ue Coleridge’s 
subtle and various vision of childhood. But even this little may be — 
sufficient to make you wonder, as it does me, whether we, a pee 
years later, who plume ourselves on our elaborate knowledge about | 
children, who honestly try to see and judge things with a child’s eye, — > & 
yet have anything like Coleridge’s understanding of children, anything — 
like his intimate amapiontivg Segesthy with them. ee i Prana 


Pr =. 


why m men like Karl Silex, edtieoe of the Deutsche Kommsehes and of 
the Berlin Tagesspiegel, want four-power talks before the Paris a: 
ments are implemented. At least,’ they argue, an adequate _ interval 
should be left between ratification and implementation. th “a oh 
What do the people of Germany think about these argument er 2 


__ is still early to say, for Social Democratic opposition has been lacking — 


in punch and the feelings of churchmen and youth, which came toa ~ = 
head at the Frankfurt St. Paul’s Church demonstration a fortnight. ago, 7 
are based mainly on instinct and emotion. But there were university _ 
professors too at Frankfurt, and what they had to say showed that ._ 
Rauschning’s is not a voice crying in the wilderness, Admittedly, the i ee 
Frankfurt manifesto was an expression of faith, and Social Demo- 
cratic efforts to enlist. support for it by means of local referendums — 
may prove very little, But politically-minded professors, like Bruening, _ 
Weber, and Gollwitzer at the universities of Cologne, Heidelberg, and — 


Church academies at Bad Boll and Loccum—these are the sort of — 
people who are formulating and propagating constructive ideas on 
reunification. They are turning a subject for mumbled regret into a 
national demand which is cole. be. oe with ae Bib in the: 
future. kK 


tralist party, summed up the mentality of western German 
the phrase, ‘ Earn a lot of money—get soldiers to defend it 
the Churches to bless both of them’. It is a telling phra 
because Germans have deliberately thought only of themsel They 
have had no alternative. Today they are becoming aware that reuifca- 


rearmament in the western cause. And whether Ade 
is right, almost every German agrees that it is the 
Powers to make reunification ible. This 

at Potsdam and at Paris, and th 
ae facta hird peroganne 


~ 


igre arithart Religion. 
Sir,—The philosophy of Mrs. Knight is 
Morals without religion’. That ethical sense 
appears to cultivate, without reference to 
ligion, is at an immature stage when she tears 
phrase f: its sentence, and makes it bear 
meaning it was not intended to convey. 
illiam James did not write of his ‘ inability to 
either popular Christianity or scholastic 
heism ’. He wrote: ‘ Notwithstanding my own 
ty to accept either popular Christianity 
scholastic theism, I suppose that my belief, 
t in communion with the Ideal new force 
somes into the world, and new departures are 
made here below, subjects me to being classed 
ong the supernaturalists of the piecemeal or 


rasser type’. The operative adjectives in the . 


‘ 


complete sentence are popular’ and ‘ schol- 
ic’. 
Mrs. Knight could argue she only used part 
the sentence to keep her letter to a limit satis- 
ry to the Editor. In that case it is better, in 
the interests of ‘ Morals without religion’, to 
Pas altogether from. misquotation, 
Yours, etc. e 
F Whiteabbey S. J. WYLIE 
sie Mrs: Knight, in her letter printed in THE 
Frerivie of February 17, clearly misrepresents 
Jung by saying that he ‘ means by religion little 
more than a particular psychological attitude’. 


ks Psychology and Religion, Modern Man 
Search of a Soul, Psychology and Alchemy, 
and his most recently translated work Answer 
: Job alone would show. Jung is extremely 


ook. means very much more than that, as his. 


autious, and rightly so, about claiming too’ 


uch for psychology. He puts it: 

As a science of the soul, psychology must 
confine itself to its subject-matter and avoid 
overstepping its boundaries by any metaphysical 


assertions or by any other expressions of belief . 


or attitude. 


Sings as a psychologist, was quite right to con- 
fine his approach to empirical observations and 
the description of what he had found in this 
way. We should not expect him-to give meta- 
or theological judgements. 
ary we can only admire his recognition 
his limits as a care 
Jung undoubtedly does speak of the value of 
ligic Wea as, for instance, where he says: 
ane Amogs: 3 my patients in the second half of 
, life—that s to say over ‘thirty- five—there has 
mot been one whose problem in the last resort 
was_ Ret, se of a ae a oe outlook on 


oa 


na has certainly not very much hope in 


oo) he curacubte constituents of the 

ay every honest psychology 
by a narrow-minded conceit 
: | Must come to terms with these 
Manno! be eee away, or dis- 
ec irony. 

oe: hia Gumiber of places give a clue 
\ s, as in the following : 


| experience that the con- 
psyche and the outward 


as a relationship» 


that God is an archetype, I mean by that the’ 
‘type’ in the psyche. The word ‘type’ is, as 
we know, derived hem the Greek typos, ‘-blow’ 
or ‘imprint ”; thus an ‘archetype’ presupposes 
an imprinter. 

I recently had the opportunity of discussing 
these matters with Jung himself at length, and 
I am sure that Mrs. Knight is wrong in her 
statement of what Jung means by religion and 
by God.—yYours, etc., 

Sherborne H. L. Purp 


Sir,—Mrs. Knight declares that whether Jung 
regarded the archetypal image of God as 
corresponding to any objective reality is doubt- 
ful, and quotes from his Psychological Types 
(1920) to prove it. She should study his later 
writings. In his Answer to fob (1952), he is 
more explicit. There is now an English edition 
of this book, but I translate from the foreword 
(p. 8ff.) to the German edition: 


Although our whole religious field of presenta- 
‘tion consists of anthropomorphic pictures which, 
as such, could never survive the scrutiny of 
rational criticism, we must nevertheless not forget 
that these repose on muminous archetypes, 1.€., 
on an emotional basis which proves unassailable 
to the critical reason. We have to deal with 
psychic facts which can only be overlooked, not 
argued away. . . . Although statements of the 
conscious mind can be, illusions, lies or other 
arbitrary affairs, this is not at all true of the 
statements of the psyche: these at first-pass right 
over our heads, and point to realities transcend- 
ing consciousness. These entia are the archetypes 
of the collective unconscious, which give rise to 
presentation-complexes of the nature of mytho- 
logical motives. Presentations of this sort are not 
invented, but enter into our inner perception, 
é.g., in dreams, as complete patterns. They are 
spontaneous phenomena, not subject to our free 
choice,-and one is therefore entitled to ascribe a 
certain autonomy to them. They are therefore 
not to be regarded as objects, but as subjects 
obeying laws of their own. Of course from the 
standpoint of the consciousness~one can also 
describe them as objects and, up to a certain 
point, also explain them, in the same measure 
as one can describe and explain a living person . 
es it anyone should feel tempted to prefix an 
“only” to the God-images of our view, he would 
come into conflict with experience, which estab- 
lishes the extraordinary numinosity of these 
images beyond all doubt. The extraordinary 
efficacy (= mana) of these is indeed such that 
one not only has the feeling of pointing with 
them to the ens realissimum, but one is rather 
convinced that one thereby enunciates this and, 
as it were, posits it.- This makes argument 
extremely difficult, if not impossible. 


In the remainder of the passage he indicates 
that the naive intelligence is liable to identify 
these images with transcendental reality itself, 
whereas in fact they merely hint at it, and the 
images themselves, therefore, are, unlike That 
from which they come, subject to rational 
criticism. 

_ Jung’s difficulty would appear to be this: as 
a scientist he can describe and discuss the 
1 images as psychic processes, since 
these are not inaccessible to scientific investiga- 
tion. But as a man who has himself undoubtedly 
had some personal religious experience he has, 
like anyone else, to deal with that which is 
essentially incommunicable, and certainly not 
ble of rational proof as scientists under- 
this. The most he can do is to point out 

¢ is incompetent to explain such 


4 


The Editor weltomes letters on biedesating subjects or topi€s arising out of articles or talks printed ‘in 


THE LISTENER but reserves - the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


experience away. Mrs. Knight’s difficulty is that 
she has not had the experience. She can there- 
fore only talk about religion at second hand. 


This may be fun as an intellectual party-game, 


but it does not get you anywhere. 
Yours, etc., 


London, BLW.3 M. O’C. WALSHE 


Sir,—I agree that the problem of evil and 
suffering calls for a rational and logical elucida- 


tion, Sentimentalism cannot give an answer. - 


The Christian apologist must ‘ state his case’, 
and be judged by the reasonableness or other- 
wise of his argument. I maintain that he can 
give a coherent explanation of the fact of human 
and animal suffering, and effectively meet the 
challenge of the ‘ scientific humanist’. Belief in 
an all-wise and ever-loving God is the fulcrum 
of the Christian faith. The. Christian also be- 
lieves in the existence of the soul, and in the 
reality of life after death; and the humanist 
cannot prove him mistaken in this. Nor can 
the humanist disprove his belief in heaven (the 
spiritual state of the good) or hell (the spiritual 
state of the wicked). Mrs. Knight states that 
Christians have rejected the Devil. That may be 
so, but they have certainly not discarded belief 
in the influence of evil from the unseen world. 
If, as Wordsworth says, ‘heaven lies about us 
in our infancy’, it is also fairly plain to most 
Christians that both heaven and hell lie about 
us in adult life. Again, can the humanist prove 
the error of such a view? Incidentally, what 
Mr. R. T. Carr calls our ‘ innate instincts’ may 
well have their origin in this spiritual back- 
ground to life. 

The Christian believes that God is eternally 
good, and that evil, suffering, disease, and pain 
cannot originate in Him. They must, then, 
originate in man—who, by the abuse of God- 
given life and the rejection of the Divine Word, 
has created disorder. By our sins we are not 
only responsible for immediate suffering in the 
world, but also responsible for the permanence 
of evil in the background of life, which the 
Christian calls ‘hell’. If man were completely 
good—.e., if he fully obeyed the laws of God 
—there would be no immediate suffering, and 
there would be no infernal background. And if 
the infernal background did not exist, there 
would be no disease, no cruelty, no rapacity in 
animals, and no pain. Mr. Sorensen speaks of 
God’s little spider entrapping, swathing, and 


consuming God’s little fly. Though the spider’s . 


life is undoubtedly from God, is it right to 
assume that the spider’s proclivities are of God? 
I do not think so. 

In making man the author of evil, the Chris- 
tian does not ignore disease and suffering; and 
his faith, rationally conceived, enables him to 
trace all evil to its true source—the wayward- 
ness of man. If he is asked, ‘ Then why do the 
innocent suffer? ’, he can reply that all suffer- 
ing is infernal and not of God’s will, that 
nevertheless it has its uses and lessons, and 
that the innocent cannot possibly suffer in the 
life to come. 

I claim both reason and logic for the true 
Christian faith—Yours, etc., 

London, N.12 DENNIS DuCKWORTH 


Sir,—Mrs. Margaret Knight ought to know 
that not every parson has rushed to attack her. 
Many of us appreciate her patient, courteous, 
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a ee ay 
B/ Here are the facts to help you form a judgment:— 
eh E British Life Assurance compares well with any 

4 er . in the World: its integrity is taken for granted. 

: j. Life Assurance safeguards millions of families, 
a aaa ~ and ensures a comfortable retirement for many 
| people. It encourages thrift, discourages inflation. 
| : Bonuses worth tens of millions of pounds are 
Beg: added every year to with-profits policies. 
Bae =) Life Assurance Offices could not offer favour- 


adit 
¥ 


ee tye 
A . 2 


received as premiums were not skilfully invested. 


a 


investments; nearly a third in industry and com- 


her 
i 


4 
E eae merce, building up Britain’s economy and the 
.: din national prosperity. The rest goes into British 
ee - «Government. Stocks, Commonwealth and other 
SE seek _ Government Stocks, meneezes 2 and investments 
aa Ce properties . 
| Oe . The guiding prinGble behind Life Assurance in- 
ee ae -_-yestment is the security ae benefit of the policy- 
a holder. 
% Keen competition between the Life Offices Keeps 
f 2 : : them on their toes: ensures. that premium rates are ~ 
ots kept at their minimum—bonuses at their maximum. 
— ~LIFE ASSURANCE 
tomate | be < Gy io vg * : ; 


ees Se tried and- trusted hands. 
Let’ s leave it there! 
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ISSUED BY THE LIFE OFFICES’ ASSOCIATION, LONDON 


Does Life Assurance — 


able rates and favourable bonuses if the money 


‘The money is well spread over a wide field of 


Services and fares from principal dial Aeeniies or the 


3 7 ‘4 SUBSCRIPTION ‘SHARES 
07 , For small ae of 5/- and upwards at any’ time, 


_ INCOME On reaching £25 a paid-up share ‘is issued and 
TAX P AID | the subscription share i is kept open 1 for further 
_ investments. 


_ PAID-UP SHARES de 
Paid-up Shares are issued in multiples of £25. } 
The Lambeth Building Society’s shares bought at 
their face value are repaid at theirfacevalue. They — 
are not subject to any fluctuation whatsoever, 
In addition there are the following advantages. 
*® Nostamp duty, commission or other charges. 
@ Income Tax paid by the Society. 

® Security of 100 years standing. 

® Prompt and easy withdrawal. 

These shares give a return equivalent tofs. 9. 1d. er cent., and h4. 10. od 
per cent. respectively, subject to Income Tax at 9/- in the £. 


The Sereoe will be BE to send you full particularst 


‘ Assets exceed 
—- £5,289,000 
Reserves exceed 


BUILDING SOCIETY — £401,000 


Dept. WA,.112 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, 
LONDON, | S.E.1. TELEPHONE: “WATERLOO 547 


“Make the sea tri 
St: of your holida’ 


ss ae the tang of the sea ‘and then that first thril 

reborn with every trip—as you walk down the gangway into Franc 
—the catch of the breath as you enter a new world. TH gendarmes 0 on th 
quay, peak-capped and cloaked—porters, blue-bloused and volubly Frenc 
—even the engines seem to whistle in a foreign language. Then on to th 
train... Paris, Basle and beyond. All combine to welcome you to somethin 
new—something exciting—the perfect start. to your Continental holiday 


Continental Enquiry Office, VICTORIA STATION,.London, S$ W.I, or 
BRITISH RAILWAYS TRAVEL CENTRE, Lower Regent St., S.W.I. 


in further and fuller debate with Mrs. J. 
fon, or some other Christian leader. 


ded once and for all the misguided quotation 
f Jung as a defender of the Christian faith. 

I do not agree with Mrs. Knight’s attitude 
towards Christianity; but if I understand the 
‘Kingdom of Heaven aright, she is not terribly 
; far from | it. 


ep 


[This oh ar is now closed.—EDITOR, THE 
LISTENER ] 


_ Yours, etc., 


‘R LAWRENCE JONES 


Is There a Church Militant? 

Sir,—While being in full agreement with the 
_ main thesis of Mr. Christopher Morris’ talk on 
the Church Militant (THE LISTENER, February 
17), I have to point out some inaccuracies in 
one of the examples he has. quoted. Mr. Morris 
says ‘that the Roman Catholic Church ‘was 
willing to denounce the anti-semitism of Hitler’s 
anti-Catholic Government, but made no protest 
against the anti-semitism of Poland’s pre-war 
Catholic rulers’. There are three errors in this 
statement. : 

. (1) The pre-war Governments in Poland were 
not Catholic in the sense that Hilter’s regime 
was anti-Catholic, and the juxtaposition is not 
justified. Relations with the Church were regu- 


but the Government did not pursue a specifically 
Catholic policy. The Church was an ‘estab- 
lished’ one; but as for the Government. 
Its individual members might be nominal or 
practising Catholics, or members of other 
Churches. To call it a ‘ Catholic’ Government 
would be as misleading as to apply a similar 
religious adjective to the British. Government, 
even if all its. members happened to belong to 
a particular Church. 

(2) The successive Governments in Poland 


a ee a Se ee ee ee eT Te ee 


many faults may have been, cannot be accused 
of anti-semitism. In fact, anti-semitism in Poland 
has never been officially adopted or unofficially 
encouraged by ahy government, and has always 
been a private vice. At times many people were 
affected by it, but I can think of only one 
organised body propagating it: an extremist 
group of young people (largely students) calling 
themselves the Radical National Camp. 
__ (3) The Church in Poland did speak on the 
“Jewish question. In particular, the Church 
leaders strongly denied any political group (such 
as the above mentioned) the right to pursue 


Letter of the late Cardinal Kakowski, 
the Archbishop of Warsaw, to the youth). It is 
a tess amore. fact that during the war many 
ious congregations, with full 

ais a ‘the hierarchy, did their utmost to 
and hide the Jews from the nazis, at the 
of many lives. This has been gratefully 
nowledged by Jewish authorities. Above all, 
Church has never been a servant of the 
¢, as Mr. Morris seems to imply. Relations 
es Were never smooth, though 
than they are now, with a Com- 
; The test of moral 
during the ‘war, is now con-— 
et Eee. As for the pre-war 
re is not much that one can 


s wrong when he talked of 


am not alone in hoping, also, that she has” 


lated *by a Concordat (as they were in Germany! ), 


between the two world wars, whatever their’ 


concentration camps were “not dere run’? 
‘No comparison with a ‘particularly inhumane 
English Prison’ can be made at all. The two 
ng to quite different categories, as everyone 
eit has seen. something of nazi concentration 
camps knows. This does not, of course, detract 
anything from Mr. Morris’ argument. 
Yours, etc., 
Richmond, Surrey | BOLESLAW TABORSKI 


The Courbet Exhibition in Paris 
Sir,—Until recently, as I was informed by 


M. Paul Rebeyrolle, a room in the Salon de la’ 


Jeune Peinture was regularly set aside for the 
exhibition of abstract or non-figurative works. 
I do not, therefore, think that Mr. Patrick 
Heron can be right when he says that ‘no 
abstract or non-figurative painter in Paris would 
dream of sending in to this Salon’. 
Yours, etc., 
London, S.W.11 ALAN CLUTTON-BROcK 


Sir,—It may interest Mr. Patrick Heron to 
know that Mr. Alan Clutton-Brock’s recent re- 
mark—that there is not one abstract work in 
the Salon de la Jeune Peinture in Paris—also 
applies to the London exhibition of Young Con- 
temporaries at the R.B.A. Does he believe Mr. 
~ Paul Rebeyrolle is also responsible for this state 
of affairs in England, as, by inference, he is in 
Paris? 

- Mr. Heron mentions the abstract exhibition 
Salon de Mai. Does he know that the poor, old- 
fashioned, traditional, realistic Rebeyrolle has a 
work (No. 
happens to be a very good painter? Indeed, there 


is a distinct infiltration of realistic and figurative 


paintings in the Salon de Mai, 1954, e.z., 
Picasso’s ‘Cat and Cock’, and a realistic land- 
scape which could almost hang in the Royal 
Academy; Chagall’s composition with figures, 
Leger’s ‘Les Constructeurs’, Felix Labisse’s 
landscape, André Marchand’s ‘ Bull’, and a very 
realistic ‘Insect’ by Jacques Villon. One of the 
Jargest pictures in the Salon de Mai is Jean 
Anjame’s ‘ Bal Nocturne’. As far as I can recall, 
there are ten to fifteen other figurative pictures. 
_ There must be a deep-rooted reason why in 
Paris and in London young artists turn away 


from abstract work. Perhaps they can see that 


Braque, and especially Picasso, paint inter- 
mittently both abstract and realistic pictures. 
They can see that Graham Sutherland has pro- 


duced abstract work, but also paints realistic 


portraits. Little wonder, therefore, that young 
artists find themselves bewildered and bedevilled 
by the chaos of styles, -and consequently turn 
once more to nature. 

Mr. Heron is also wrong in suggesting that 


“their activities under the cover of Catholic English critics prefer realistic art. If anything, 
ideology (I can recall in this connection the~ the opposite is true. During recent months, 


“several books have appeared about Paul Klee. 
_ And there has been one entitled Nine Abstract 
Artists, with an introduction by the critic 
Lawrence Alloway. 


ae Yours, etc., 
mg London, N.W.3 


JuLttus ROSENBAUM 


Ps 8 he Dreamer and the Sheaves’ 

~ Sir,—I would like to enquire exactly what 
meaning the reviewer of ‘ The Dreamer and the 
Sheaves’ intended when he called my Dylan 
Thomas poem a ‘ regulation ode’. The death of 
Thomas was a great shock to me although I did 
‘not know him, and I wrote the poem in free 
verse immediately on reading of his death. Later 


n Church for, and I suggest. I wrote another poem as I did not think oe 
- first said everything I wanted to say. Am I t 


it that * regulation ode’ means that I nee 


198) in this Salon, because he - 


tion upon sia character. The reviewer has a fn 
to express)what opinion he pleases of my Poems, 


but to assume without evidence that I am in- - 


sincere is not, I think, within anybody’s pro- 
vince. —Yours, etc., 
London, N.W.2 


[Our reviewer writes: 


By ‘regulation ode’ I meant one of those poems 
in memory of Dylan Thomas which, ever since his 
death, have been printed regularly in periodicals 
and collections of verse by people who may or may 
not have known him. To carry out a regulation 
practice is not necessarily insincere, though it 
may be unpoetic. I intended no reflection on Miss 
Orton’s personal character. However, I do not make 
the same clear-cut distinction as she does between 
a writer’s character and his poems, and I think it 
may be possible to be insincere without meaning to. ] 


I. R. OrTON 


‘A Kite’s Dinner’ 

Sir,—The current reaction against obscurity 
in modern poetry is perhaps both justified and 
overdue, but let us not fall flat on our backs to 
avoid falling flat on our faces! 

Your reviewer (February 10) quotes Miss 
Sheila Wingfield’s two-line poem ‘ Funerals’: 

Be done with show. Let the dead go to their tee 

Unseen, a light step barely heard on the stair. 


And complains: ‘ We are not told why the dead 
go to a “lair”, nor anything objective about 

“the stair”, which thus comes as an un- 
explained surprise ’. 

I confess I am even more bewildered by your 
reviewer's incomprehension than he by Miss 
Wingfield’s poem. He may or may. not be aware 
that ‘lair’ is a common Scottish term for 
“grave’;-but surely the primary definition of 
the Oxford English Dictionary, ‘a place where 
an animal lies’, provides a perfectly valid poeti- 
cal meaning? As to the so surprising ‘ stair’, if 

e ‘descend’ to the grave, is it so outrageous 
a piece of poetic licence to postulate a staircase 
by which we may do it? It is at any rate a 
licence that has been taken for the past 3,000 
years and (I dare say) for very much longer. In 
this instance I imagine the poet conceives of 
herself as sitting in a room with closed door 
while someone (the dead) tiptoes quietly down- 
stairs outside. 

This little poem seems to..me to use two pieces 
of traditional imagery in an original, but not an 
extravagantly original, way: that your reviewer 
should mistake their traditional nature is surely 
symptomatic of the amateurishness that besets 
so much periodical criticism of poetry today. 

Yours, etc., 
University of Edinburgh §HiLary CorkE 


[Our reviewer writes: 

In commenting on Miss Wingfield’s poem 
‘Funerals’, I said that I felt there was some 
emotion behind it which she had failed to communi- 
cate. I hope this does not appear to everyone to be 
as amateurish as it does to your correspondent. To 
him the word ‘lair’? means (apparently it doesn’t 
matter which) either the resting-place of a dead 
Scotsman or that of a live animal. There is nothing 
in the context to justify the choice of a Scottish 
dialect word, so I assumed the latter interpretation 
to be correct. But ‘the dead’, in conneciion with 
funerals, are humans, not animals, so one is curious 
to know why this particular word is chosen; in any 
case, one thinks of an animal’s. lair as the place of 
eating; sleeping, and breeding, not dying. As for 

‘stair’, Mr. Corke’s argument from tradition does 
not persuade me that it is natural to use a word 
connoting a deliberate human construction in such 
close and unexplained conjunction with one con- 
noting an animal’s dwelling. } 


*‘ Oblomoy’ 

Sir,—The reviewer, in THE LISTENER dated 
February 10, of Goncharov’s Oblomov states 
that the Penguin translation by David Magar- 
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shack ‘also happens to be the first. full and 
accurate version’. In our submission it happens 
to be the second. A translation by Natalie 
Duddington came out in Everyman’s Library in 
1932 and was re-issued in the larger format of 
the same series in 1953: during more than 
twenty years we have never heard that the 
Everyman version either was abridged or: in- 
correctly rendered the original. 
Yours., etc., 
ANTHONY DENT 

J. M. Dent and Sons Ltd. 


London, W.C.2 


The Church and the, Artist 


Sir.—‘ Christian Sculpture Today ’ is the title 
of an exhibition to be shown in the beautiful 
gallery and lantern room of St. John’s Wood 
Church (opposite Lord’s Cricket Ground) 
during May. Here indeed is an opportunity to 
see many carvings and models by sculptors who 
have chosen their materials to suit their subjects, 
but which (like Pirandello’s ‘Characters in 
search of an Author’) are ‘ Works in search of 
Windows’; for light is the life of scu'pture. 

The Rev. N. Perry-Gore has.given us the 
hospitality of a light and setting ideal for such 
a show, and Miss K. Parbury, herself a sculp- 


Gardening 


Seeds and Cuttings in Boxes 


ITH the ground unfit to tread on, 

let alone to work, we had better turn 

our thoughts to seed sowing and 
putting in the cuttings of chrysanthemums and 
other bedding plants. 

First, if you have a greenhouse, you might 
sOW your antirrhinum seed, thinly and evenly; 
it is often sown much too thick, causing 
half the seedlings to damp off. For many years 
I was against watering the boxes before sowing, 
but of late years I find watering before sowing 
almost any seed saves watering until after ger- 
mination has taken place. I expect you have all 
seen a pot of seeds coming up in one corner of 
the pot, and you are certain the seed was evenly 
distributed, but because .of the soil being dry 
you watered with a can and the seed got washed 
into the heap. So I advise you to try watering 
before sowing. 

~The fibrous-rooted begonias are well worth a 
place in  anybody’s garden. Begonia semper- 
florens will come quite easily from seed sown 


Begonia semperflorens 


Pe. 
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tor, is arranging the exhibition: It is likely to 


be as artistically successful as the similar exhibi-— 
tion run by the Society. of Portrait Sculptors. 


at the invitation of the Rev. Ronald Selby- 
Wright at the Kirk of the Canongate during the 
Edinburgh Festival last summer. 

- , Yours, etc., 


Ambleside © JOSEPHINA DE VASCONCELLOS 


Background Music 

Sir,—May.I- add a gentle ‘protest regarding 
the volume of al] music? Many who, like myself, 
listen (or look) in while young children are 
asleep, turn the volume as low as is consistent 
with comfortable hearing; but after a talk, the 
same volume setting gives us music which is too 
loud; or after a concert, we can hardly hear the 


_ news. The worst cases are programmes like’ plays 


with music between the scenes or semi-drama- 
tised presentations of past events (such as 
‘Scrapbook’ programmes). 


Could not those who control sound volume, 


whether on television or not, reduce the contrast 
which exists, for instance, between the volume of 
a full symphony orchestra and a single con- 
versational human voice so that those of us who 
desire comfortable listening without excessive 


By F. H. STREETER 


now, and make good plants for end of May 
planting. The Marguerite carnations sown now 
can be in flower from July onwards. What a 
useful plant this is for cutting: these carnations 
ought to be in every garden; they come on after 
the flush of pinks, a few groups of them in 
your mixed border will always be admired. You 
can raise hardy pinks and annual dianthus from 
seed, also Allwoodii, a hardy hybrid- pink; it is 
half carnation and half pink, and certainly a 
lovely plant. Sown now they will make grand 
specimens this year, and do not be afraid to 
have a few groups of dianthus on your rockery 
or dry ‘walls, 

There are many other things you can sow if 
you have the room, but let. us think of the 
cuttings that should be planted now.,Can you 
manage some heliotrope, if your stock plants 
have wintered -well? Now is the time to root 
the tops of last autumn-struck cuttings of helio- 
trope, especially the named varieties. Prepare 
some seed boxes as you do for seed sowing; 
make certain it is firm, and do not water the 
soil until the cuttings are in. Place fifty cuttings 


in a box, and keep them shaded*from the sun ~ 


in the warmest end of the house. They root 
very quickly. Salvia Fireball is another quick- 
rooting plant. Take off the young tops of new 
growth and dip them in some insecticide con- 
taming nicotine. This salvia is very apt to get 
smothered with white fly on the old . stock 
plants, so make certain the cuttings_are clean. 
You can, of course, raise these salvias from seed. 

Owing to the wet season last year there have 
been a great number of casualties among the 
geraniums. As soon as the young growths are 
long enough, put in another batch of cuttings, 
fifty in a box of sandy soil. Water them in and 
you will soon have a nice batch of geraniums 
again. Keep the yellow leaves and flower buds 
picked off. 

The early eaters are making good 
young growths from the lifted stools, so do not 
hesitate to put in a batch of cuttings four or 
five inches long. Cut close underneath a joint 
and remove the bottom pair of leaves; dip them 


ical. -need ‘not. eaehe our Feasatee hie 
continually twirling the volume control knob? ~ 


Yours, etc., 


- Astley SypDNEY H. KNIGHT 


Cake-making for Beginners 

- Sir,—I would advise your correspondent who 
regrets the loss of National margarine of ration 
days to purchase a Kosher margarine. These are 
made without milk and I find them excellent for 
baking. 

Most new margarines are produced with an 
eye to competing with butter as a spread for 
bread, and the flavour of some is certainly very 
good. For baking, however, I find that a milkless 
margarine gives a cake with better texture. 

Yours, etc., 

Woodford Green MouRrIEL. KAYE 

Sir,—Clarifying the margarine (any brand) 
over a gentle heat, until all the excess moisture 
has been driven off, yields a purer and better 
product. Scrape off the scum—or residue—of 
brine. By this time the margarine has lost from 
two to three ounces in weight. 

Yours, etc., 


London, N.W.3 E. M. SHADWELL 


in an insecticide; plant fifty in’ a seed box. 
Label each variety-as you put them in, and shade 
the cuttings with’ a sheet of newspaper. In 
about three weeks you will have a fine lot of 
young rooted chrysanthemums. This is the 
way to obtain good, clean plants, which are 
bound to give you the finest flowers. Once you 
have plenty for your needs I should throw the 
old stools away—that is, the roots of last year’s 
chrysanthemums. 

Here are a few brief hints: prick off young 
cyclamen seedlings into other boxes; they are 
easier to watch over in a box in this young 
state than in pots. Try to pot up a few spiraeas, 
pink as well as white; they make nice house 
plants. Clean up the gladioli if it is wet out- 
side and you have not touched them yet— 
planting time will soon be here. Do not forget 
to plant out your forcing bulbs as soon as they 
have finished flowering. Remove. the old flower 
stems, but on no account touch the leaves, allow 
them to die down naturally.—Home Service 
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_ MORE FLAVOUR. 
The pure white plastic fibres 
of the tip—an exclusive 
feature of Grosvenor—yield 
more flavour from the fine 
tobaccos. A cool yet satis- 
fying cigafette—and these 
extracts from letters tell you 
-what other smokers think 
of Grosvenor Tipped. 


+. . .d think these cigarettes are most 


attractively packed and give a delightfully 
cool smoke, and I am sure they will be an 
instant success.” 

—M.0O., London, W.C.2. 


“. . . best of its kind that 1 have 
met. . .,1 feel quite sure that you will 
have a tremendous success with this new 
proauct...” 

—S. J. P., London, W.C.1. 
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“.. 1 like them immensely ... they are 
a very cool smoke ... at the price of 20 
Sor 3{7d., handsomely packed as they are, I 
think that Grosvenor must make a strong 
impact on the market” 

f - —E. W. F., London, E.C.4. 


“ . ... you are indeed to be congratulated. 


They make a very good smoke and are 
particularly kind to the throat.” 


—R. A. L., London, S.W.1. IN BOXES 


You will find it very rewarding to try 

a box yourself. Your Tobacconist sells / 
Grosvenor Tipped, or can readily obtain 

them for you. If any difficulty, please 

write : 


Ths Home af State Kigress, _AND FLAT CARTONS OF 


“London, Wl” 10 for 1/94 
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» INCLUSIVE OUTLAYS 

56 gns. to 195 gns. > 
99909000000990000000000 Y 90000000000000000000 
‘MEMORABLE TOURS BY LUXURIOUS MOTOR PULLMAN 
~ - - SALOONS AND Ist CLASS MOTOR COACHES 


© Travel in carefree luxury and enjoy every mile of your Conti- 

nental holiday. No language or luggage worries. First class 

hotels. Escorted London back to London. No night travel. 
, Tours from 14-30 days. 


Send now for brochures giving full details of tours through 


AUSTRIA, BELGIUM, DENMARK, FRANCE, GERMANY, 
HOLLAND, ITALY, MOROCCO, NORWAY, PORTUGAL, 
SPAIN, SWEDEN, SWITZERLAND, YUGOSLAVIA, 


_ MOTORWAYS 

= PIONEERS OF LUXURY MOTOR PULLMAN TOURS 
Division A.S.) 85 Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1 

—. - §loane 0422 or Agents 
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TENER 


.-DOUBLES your 


smoking enjoyment 


roaonr 


TIPPED 


Flowers have a magical 
way of expressing your 
sentiments, for flowers speak 
more eloquently than 
words. And it is so easy 

to have fresh untravelled 
flowers delivered whenever 
and wherever you wish 
at home or abroad. 


Tt costs so little for this unique 
service. For orders delivered 
within Great Britain or 
the sterling areas the 
Interflora service charge 
is 1/-; elsewhere 2’-. 


INTERFLORA 


The World-wide FLOWER RELAY SERVICE 


2000 Florist Members in Great Britain alone 


' Around, Great Britain, 
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F the trio of artists, Thomas Daniell and his two nephews 
William Daniell and Samuel Daniell, William is the one who 
matters and the one who is most remembered, though he gets 
hardly a corner to himself in the histories of English painting. 


This William Daniell, born in 1769, belongs 
to a cool phase between two kinds of English 
landscape, the moving confections of Wilson 
and Gainsborough and the expression of sub- 
limities, serenities - and correspondences 
between mood and nature, which are the stock, 
variously, of Turner and Constable. For 
docketing and dealing with such men as 
Daniell, or Farington, for example, the handy 
weapon is the word ‘ topographical ’. Utter that 
categorising adjective and you can dispose of 
them in a trice. But it is rather mean, since 
the topographical interlude or stage * between 
Gainsborough’s ‘fried parsley’, as Wilson 
called his landscape, and Turner’s expanding 
cosmicalities and catherine wheels was all to 
the good. Gainsborough wrote once to the Earl 
of Hardwicke asking to be allowed to fulfil a 
landscape commission in his own inventive 
way: his lordship must not go on demanding 
a real view: ‘With regard to real views of 
Nature in this Country, he has never seen any 
Place that affords a subject equal to the poorest 
imitations of Gaspar or Claude’: England 
herself, as we all know, was ‘improved’; 
fine gilt frames were wheeled out and set up, 
as it were, at any vantage point around the 
tamer countryside. But the painting, as 
opposed to the making, of landscape was 


bound to need, sooner or later, the refreshment of 
so topographical art had the two functions of embodying pleasure 
in a new-found native scenery, in which antiquity was lapped about 
by nature, and of helping to break a tyranny of rode. 


Tamer scenery also 
demanded before long 
the complement - of 
wildernéss. If you look 
at Farington’s broad and 
charming plates for The 
History of the Thames 
(1794-1796), there is. 
more to enjoy than ‘ the 
tame delineation of a 


given spot’. But the 
Thames runs past the 
gentle hills and the 


genteel parklands of the 
social spirit. If you look. | 
at William Daniell’s 
magnum opus, the 308 
aquatints of A Voyage 


for the river meadows, 
you have the wilderness 
of the cliffs of Hartland 
or the basalts of Staffa— 
a wilderness still deline- 
‘ated soberly and form- 
ally, though with a 
sparkle of delight and at 
least a touch of extrava- 
gance appealing more to 
the individual explorer. 
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By GEOFFREY CRICSON 


William Daniell: a portrait by R. Westall 
‘real views’; 
possess at all. 


Daniell worked resolutely’and expertly on his enormous project from 
1813 to 1825, his apprenticeship having been long years of travel with 
his uncle and long years of labour on their famous Oriental Scenery 
(which had its bizarre offspring in ‘Sezincote and Brighton Pavilion). 


But in his new book The Daniells, Artists 
and. Travellers* Mr. Thomas Sutton points to - 
much else—to Daniell’s intriguing aquatints for 
Animated Nature (1807-1812), a book far too” 
little known, to his paintings, his broad water- 
colours, his skilful drawings, to the influence 
on his work of J. R. Cozens. 

One” quickly discovers that in a way Daniell 
militated against himself—or at least against 
his own reputation. Here he is, expert beyond 
the run of English painters, avoiding extremes, 
never pretending, never working beyond the 
limits of his ability and his true concern, rising 
just so far and no further to a broad dignity. 
But how difficult he is to grasp and discuss. 
All of him in his work, with nothing over. 
There is no personal flamboyance, he does not 
overflow from the confines of painting or plate 
into memoirs, into the history of personalities. 
There are many such men, artists, poets, 
novelists, who lack this magic-of supereroga- 
tion, whose letters;-for example, are not full of 
perception and surprise, whose lives were 
commonplace rather than curious; and whether 
they are a William Barnes, or a Joseph Conrad, 
or a Daniell, their work in consequence is 
scrutinised too little, suffering from an unfair 
denigration or neglect. There is a contrary 
truth, that personality, with its self-advertising 


power, may seem to invest a man’s art with qualities its does not 


Looking at Daniell’s aquatints—say, the ones of Bridport or Beachy 
Head, of Dungeness or the Needles, of Lynmouth or the wilder coast 


of Scotland, makes one 


-understand the value of 


expertness in painting 
and design. English art 
has not lacked - spirit, 


or ‘genius’, but an 


adequacy of executiv® 
means, a trained steadi- 
ness of realisation. Ex- 
-ecution and spirit. are 


‘ Carlingford Castle” : a drawing by William Daniell 
Illustrations oe ‘ The Daniels, ‘Artists lad Travellers * ae 
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seldom balanced’ and 
complementary for very 
long in men much 
greater than Daniell, an 
expert who never makes 
one blench by sudden © 
tumbles into amateurism. 
“He does. not knock 
against the stars or enter 
‘into a deep liaison’ with — 
nature, yet’such spirit as — 
he possesses is well . 
equipped. His work does — 

not form one of those, — 
zigzag graphs of affir- 
_Mation and contradiction! “i 
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A ee Boyhood 
By L. E. Jones. Macmillan. 18s. 


- Norfolk squirearchy, making do somehow with 
a butler, housekeeper, footman, cook and 
kitchenmaid, three housemaids, two laundry- 
- maids, two nurses, a coachman and groom, four 
‘gardeners, two gamekeepers, two woodmen, and 
two estate carpenters, we were to become. .. 


- tinent, “poor”, rootless, and, in the eyes c. 
our Norfolk neighbours, decidedly peculiar ’. 
‘that sentence are discernible both the sath s 
irony and his ability to take note of other points 
of view than his own: it alludes to a displace- 
_ ment which may well have begun to foster these 
faculties. Sir Lawrence Jones describes first his 
“Norfolk childhood, then his Continental boy- 
- hood, then his happy life at Eton ‘in an age 
when history was, for once, holding her breath, 
and a boy could grow up as slowly as he 
pleased’. He calls his recollections small beer, 
but his clarity, his precision of style, his good 
sense and good temper, have nothing small 
about them. Civilising influences are, perhaps, 
what he most approves, and his utterances 
' strengthen them, whether directly, as in the 
occasional aphorism (‘It is a proof of the 
strength of an institution that we can afford. to 
f Taugh at it’, or ‘I am convinced that com- 
passion is not learnt by suffering, but is the 
- fruit of happiness’), or implicitly in what is 
really a story. 
Exactness is'a great virtue in this author. He 
catches and conveys exact shades of feeling, of 
social and emotional relationships, of local and 


and lifelike, never precious or pedantic, and they 
“make it entertaining. It will be of special 
interest to Etonians, but is not of outstanding 
importance as social history: the quite un- 
common personal touch is what gives it grace. 


_ which the effects of a bereavement upon a good 
- woman are noted, or the unselfconscious setting- 
- out of boyish character in particular circum- 
_ stances are pure gold. The account of religious 
teaching at Eton deserves careful attention from 
clergymen and schoolmasters. It will show them 
- why their predecessors often failed to teach boys 
-the beauty and value of Anglicanism and filled 
them instead with boredom and distaste. 


- Jean Cocteau. By Margaret Crosland. 
Peter Nevill. 15s. 


a dull book on an interesting subject. Mrs. 
 Crosland’s sober and painstaking study, by no 
means devoid of humour, does Cocteau a service 
“much needed by him in this country, where 
- opinions about him seem to be based largely 
on emotion or bored incomprehension. Not that 


atred, in his own country; but then the French 
hate one another with knowledge. We English 


bit much’ and turn to safer artistic idols such 
as Anna Neagle or the late Ivor Novello. ; 
, But who shall describe Mercury; if not the 
heavenly messenger himself? 
un qualified to write about Cocteau is 


a family of exiles, wandering about the Con- 


period atmosphere. They make his book true. 


The extraordinary delicacy, for example, with ~ 


~ It would be unfair as well as unkind to call this — 


he does not engender emotion, even downright | 


- more ikely to think a figure like Cocteau ‘a 


The person 


though someone like Mr. Cyril 
t make a fair stand-in (and has 
‘so in an all too short article), the 
of the facts about the legendary — 
le Parisian is apt to they 
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plain historical details of a life which has been 


_ fully lived and which links us with a vanished 


: : ; ae Diaghil fut 
a Prerecctuivettmily of themes ee) Pnue pointing tocthe future 


(few films contain a tenth of the cinematic elixir 
of life as ‘Orphée’), Mrs. Crosland attempts 
some analysis of what Cocteau stands for and 
the climate of Cocteauism. If this causes people 
to leaf again through the wisdom and cracker- 
jack aphorisms of Le Rappel aTordre or Le coq 
et T'arlequin, so much the better. He was a 
great liberator in many surprising ways. In 
France Cocteau is quite capable of hitting back, 
hating with the best those who hate him. But a 
champion in the Anglo-Saxon world is a ‘ felt 
want’. All the same it is a pity to reduce (say) 
that furious slanging match which took place in 
the Figaro Littéraire about Bacchus to a ‘ cam- 
paign of hypocritical stupidity and personal 
animosity ’, which is how Mrs. 
scribes it. It was surely only the latest example 
of that explosion of the spirit which it has been 
this strange basilisk’s talent to touch off, like a 
series of mines, all along his path. There is a 
fascinating photograph of him as frontispiece. 


The Dock Worker. 

Neighbourhood and Community. 
Both University Press of Liverpool. 
17s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. respectively. 


Dockers are news; they work, after all, in the 
docks among all those big steamers, handling 
scented cargoes from the east, unloading our 
imports and loading our exports. There is a 
romance about them. And then, because of their 
key position they can, as we know to our cost, 
paralyse our trade and all that goes with it. 
Yet we know singularly little about aheir com- 
plicated conditions of work. This gap in our 
knowledge has been filled by a survey of dock 
labour in the Port of Manchester, carried out 
by the Department of Social Science in the 
University of Liverpool. 

The réport discusses the relationship between 
the Dock Labour Board, the Manchester Ship 
Canal Company, and the dockers themselves. 
The present scheme which controls work in the 
docks dates from 1947. The Dock Labour Board 
arranges for the employment of the dockers, and 
the firms responsible for loading and unloading 
the ships get their labour through the officers of 
the Board. The men work under the supervision 
of foremen employed by the companies. All this 


~ is a device to decasualise dock labour, but it 


brings with it its own peculiar problems. Many 
of the dockers like to work in gangs under their 
favourite foremen; others, known as ‘ floaters’, 
move from one gang to another, and the rest, 
the ‘ drifters *; belong to no regular gangs at all. 
The gangs are socially and economically advan- 
tageous to their members but the Board does 
‘not like them. In this and other respects there is 
a conflict between the informal relationships of 
the men and the formal structure in which they 
have to work. Then, again, in whose hands are 
the disciplinary sanctions? Not in the hands of 
“the immediate supervisors, but in those of the 
Board’s officials. This tends to involve a long- 
winded process of accusation, ‘trial’, and 


_ decision. Then there is that vast body, the 


‘Transport and General Workers’ Union, to 
which most of the dockers belong. It is so large 
4 that the centre has lost touch with the periphery, 
and furthermore members of the Union sit on 
Board, and are thus landed in an ambiguous 
position when an unofficial strike breaks out; 
are instantly suspect. Such are some of the 


ver, once over the — oe vividly described in the report. 
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circles and their culs-de-sac. 


Crosland de- 


The Liverpool Department of Social Science 


have also published a study of a housing estate 


near Liverpool. This second report contains a 
study of another estate near Sheffield, supplied 
by the corresponding Department in the 
University of Sheffield. The two reports and 
the final chapter in which they are compared 
are quite short and very competently done. 
The prevailing themes are familiar. From the 
air we look down on the tidy estates spring- 
ing up everywhere, with their squares, their 
* There’, we think, 
“must be a lovely cosy ‘neighbourhood of good 
neighbours’, Not. at all. After reading one or 
two accounts of life on a housing estate, includ- 
ing these, one might be excused if one came to 
the opposite conclusion. The residents all get 
together at first to fight the authorities who have 
put them there, and to help one another to get 
their furniture out of the mud. And then? Then 
the ‘roughs’ differentiate themselves from the 
“respectable *; The ‘rough’ kids rampage, the 
“respectable ’ children are kept from contamina- 
tion. Privacy is invaded by the poppers-in. 

The authors of the Liverpool and Sheffield 
reports, however, make three important points. 
First, it is suggested that the ‘ status-conscious- 
ness’ and the desire for privacy are not only a 
matter of social mobility, wanting to better one- 
self, but also a kind of defence-mechanism in a 
new situation in which one has to come to terms 
with other people in a new _ environment. 
Secondly, it is suggested that the community 
centre at Liverpool fared somewhat better than 
that at Sheffield because there were leaders on 
the one estate and none on the other, Does this 
point to the need for a heterogeneous rather 
than a homogeneous population? Finally the 
point is made that a community centre which 
attempts to cater for everything will not do; 
some separate provision must be made for 
minority interests. 


The Road to Mecca. By Muhammad 5 high 
Max Reinhardt. 21s. 


The Road to Mecca is essentially the story of 
the spiritual pilgrimage of Leopold Weiss, born 
of Jewish parents in Lwow, down to his con= 
version to Islam and first pilgrimage to Mecca 
under his new name of Muhammad Asad. But 
so far from reflecting the conventional idea of a 
religious autobiography, it is an elaborate work, 
constructed and written on three levels simul~ 
taneously with the practised skill derived from a 
long and successful career in journalism. 

The first level is that of an actual journey by 
camel across the deserts of northern Arabia from 
the frontier of Iraq to Mecca. Interwoven with 
the stages of this journey is a series of episodes 
retold from the author’s earlier life and travels 
in the Middle East, and these episodes serve in 
turn as pegs on which to hang his interpreta- 
tions of the doctrines, beliefs, and practice of 
Islam. The first two themes, with their contrast- 
ing play of quiet intimacy and adventure in 
many lands, are full of interest in themselves, 
even if the cautious reader may suspect a good 
deal of writing-up in both. Each incident on the 
camel-journey, however, and every episode on 
the wider range of travels leads up to a fresh 
variation on the ground-theme, a further twist 
to the contrast which he never tires of stressing 
between the material proliferation of European 
life with its accompanying loss of organic co- 
herence and of inner happiness, and the stability 
and integration of the ordinary Muslim, and 
more especially of the-simple Arab. 

It soon becomes apparent that the author was 
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~ Satravel book which manages tobe 
_ completely original’ Sunday Times 
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<>. 


Ef be a5 COLLECTED POEMS _ 


x 

_ Mr Spender’s choice of his 
poems written between 1928 and © 
' 1953. ‘It is impossible to read 
-. this collected volume without 


. ‘is really marvel- 
~ Tously well done’ 


being often deeply moved.’— 
(Sphere) _G. S. FRASER: New Statesman. 


—their dream fulfilled | 
. 2, 15/- 


Illustrated 18s : ageamee Fy ae repr 
ae . . the dream of | Ej ot eas Rep rae 
ee ae: ley Aristophanes’ 
ak Leyes, - 3 
‘ant Bi 4 ; translated by 
_ DUDLEY FITTS 


A new version of one ‘of. the 
gayest and wittiest — of all the_ 
classic comedies, ee 2/6 


every booklover — 


is the run of a 
a rontaa ~~ > 


G. Wilson Knight 
THE MUTUAL 
FLAME 


~ The Sonnets of Shakespeare have for 
long been a battleground for rival 
_ .theories. Here Mr. Wilson Knight 
brings his well-known methods of 
___ poetic interpretation to bear on the 
_ Sonnets and The Phenix and the Turtle, 
and in so doing casts fresh light on the 
_ poems themselves, their relation to the 
dramas and on crazier S genius. 18s 


Js SThe Arden| 


ro Henrik Ibsen’s 

The Master Builder 

translated by 

EVA LE GALLIENNE 
Miss le Gallienne’s translation— — 

like that of Hedda Gabler pub- 

lished earlier—is prefaced by an 


invaluable, ee se of the — 
play. 18/- 


W. H. wen 3 
_ & SON'S. 
Boo KSHOP 


3 a Shakespeare ) BEST 
ae ea CYMBELINE | The Nine Sia ; 5 S f a 
ihe ~ Even seasoned Shakespearians will - ‘ARTHUR WALEY’S translation of the Shaman songsare . 4 

_____be surprised and stimulated by not only of striking beauty as poetry but also throw edited br 

z 7 " J.M. Nosworthy’s firm and much light on the ancient Chinese os Shamanism. _ EDMUND | 

= independent treatment of the play in ~ ‘ 

4 ‘this newly re-edited volume. 18s God and Man CRISPIN- 


“Tf anyone still ‘thinks SCIENCE : 

FICTION is low-brow or brutish 

let them read this book of adult, 
Fj intelligent stories . . . something 
entirely new.—New Statesman. 

‘His excellent introduction, for + 

which alone the collection is well 
worth 15/-.—ANGUS WILSON: — 
; Specter ia bere bY 


in the Old T. estament 


LEON ROTH. In some five hundred passages this | 
Biblical anthology attempts to bring together in their 
original wording the highest expression of the Biblical 
view of life with its hopes and obligations. 10s. 6d. 


The Deep Things of God > 


SIDNEY SPENCER, Principal of Manchester College. 

{ This collection of essays expounding the theological, 
spiritual and social outlook of a Liberal Christian 
should appeal to all who are. concerned with the vital 
issues of religious faith. ix>4,75 8S; 6d." a! 
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Sohn A. Hawgood — 
THE EVOLUTION — 
OF GERMANY 


st x ae A compact and readable account 
ee te a of the history of Germany from 
ree, ) pe ghistoric times to the present day. 
eee A Home Study Book 8s 6d 


appeoeesocooceogs 


ox 
a The Angel’ 's Named . 
7x5 - + “LOUISE. COLLIS - ; 


BK | re impressive new ‘novel. ‘Her 

language, which owes. something “ 
to Virginia Woolf, has poetic 

- Dictionary Obs beauty . . . she has a real feeling 


World Literary Terms J = . “for words. —ANTHONY RHODES: 


CSSSSSLSELSSSES 


- Michael Hastings 


Saran 4 Ea Suni Times, oes 12/6 
£ ugh THE DIGGER Edited by J.T. SHIPLEY. This valuable work of reference: i “a ve 
Tae : presents a consideration of literary criticism, of literary — Pa N es 
=‘) 0 F. TH E PIT schools, movements, techniques, forms and terms of the - Death & pi tae vat 
" major pap irs et ancient and modern times. 30s. g the Nigh t Watche es” 
; -Theevil, steaming atmosphere of the ‘ i: & - * SVICARS BELL 


~ Kant’ s First Critique , 


an + duangfe has been captured again with 
° al ‘uncanny skill by the author of Death 


4. 


“ “| H.W. CASSIRER. One of the few detailed investigations ‘ 


| 5 Detection warmly — ‘recom cad 


44 |, of © | oe ‘mended by CHRISTOPHER PY! 
~~ _ in Deep Green. His new novel, 0 of Kant’s Critique Mead ip = 5 it is both criticaland. | i (D. _ Dispatch) — ‘beaut 
___ ufticommon power and suspense, is set expository. oe ; SH ans 308. a ax) observed country charact : 
_.-____ on an island plantation in the : . | Kal accents.’ Pian ae 
South China Sea. 10s 6d sy = ee 


George Allen and Unwin Lid ~ ap 
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I-European form lity, can only be “called conversation 
atest ie - pictures by stretching the phrase to breaking 
orld war, and who suffered from a deep __ point, and perhaps beyond. The truth is that 
_ emotional insecurity which could find no anchor the real ‘conversation’ is a northern and a 
_ either in ancestral faith or in modern science or bourgeois taste. Although exceptions are found 
philosophy. Hence his intense longing, in his elsewhere, like the néar-conyersation paintings of 
own words, ‘to belong to a definite orbit of 
ideas, to be part of a community of ‘brethren’, 
and this he claims to have found in Islam. 

_ The genuine sincerity of his conviction 
_ cannot be questioned; yet the reiteration of 
- vague charges, more emotional than reasoned, of 
western worship of mechanism, arrogance, and 
spiritual deadness coupled with extravagant 
generalisations suc ch as ‘ Before Islam, all politi- 
cal organisations—even those on a theocratic or 
semi-theocratic basis—had been limited by the 
narrow concepts of tribe and tribal homogen- 


; eity’, end, not only by becoming monotonous, 
-but by rousing something of a reaction. Who is 


not until the seventeenth century that the type 
develops its real form. 

The word ‘ conversation’ as applied to paint- 
ings appears for the first time in England at the 
end of the seventeenth century, and until quite 
recent times it was applied in ‘this sense 
nowhere else. But it was Dutch artists who 
introduced the form here; and if other foreigners 
helped to acclimatise it, it was here and in 
Holland only that it took firm root. Perhaps the 
celebrated ‘Pineapple Picture’ showing Rose, 
the royal gardener, presenting Charles II with 
the first pineapple raised in England has as good 
a claim as any to be considered the first true 
English conversation picture, and that painting 
is generally attributed to Danckerts. Yan Aken, 
another Dutchman, helped to give the form 
definition here and by about 1725 Mercier, a 
Frenchman, muting the magic with which 
Watteau had touched the ‘conversation’ for a 
moment, was painting pictures like Lord Brown- 
low’s ‘ Family Group in the Gardens of Belton 
House’ in the present R.A. exhibition, where all 
the familiar characteristics of the conversation 
Piece are present. It was just at this moment 
that Hogarth abandoned engraving for painting, 
adopted the form, and first established his repu- 
“tation as a painter by making ‘conversations’ 
widely fashionable. And it is almost exactly at 
. this point, when the familiar conversation picture 
attains its greatest interest by allowing us, as it 
were, to examine the social life of the eighteenth 
century through the wrong end of the telescope, 
diminished but intensified (surely a thoroughly 
bourgeois occupation), that Mr. Edwards’ book 
ends. It leaves us wishing that he may fulfil, 
in another lavishly illustrated volume such as 
this, the half-made promise of his Foreword to 

“venture on to that difficult ground’ beyond the 
chronological boundary he has set himself in 
the present work. 


this Leopold Weiss, one cannot help: asking, to 

pose as the spiritual heir of western civilisation, 
ean to find his inheritance so wormeaten? And 
once roused, the reader’s doubts spread also to 
his interpretations of Islam; for since the writer 
leaves no uncertainty about his dissatisfaction 
with many aspects of Muslim culture both in 
the past and in the present, one begins to suspect 
that his Islam also is written-up, is an ideally- 
imagined Islam unconsciously shaped to his 
moods and desires. It is not difficult to find 
evidences of a certain eclectic tendency; they are 
to be seen, for: example, in his summary dis- 
missal of Sufism, his extraordinary (and unhis- 
torical) psychoanalysis of Persian Shi’i ism, and 
his statement of what he asserts to be ‘ Islamic 
Law’ on polygamy and divorce. 

Yet, when all these criticisms are allowed for, ~ 
there remains a vivid and impressive picture o 
the reality of the sense of brotherhood in Islam, 
_ overshadowed in the author’s mind by ,the 
poignant question whether it can survive ‘the 
steady encroachments of the western world. 


. Early Conversation Pictures from the 
Middle Ages to About 1730. By 
Ralph Edwards. Country Life. 42s. 

Conversation pictures are generally regarded as 
so English and so quintessentially eighteenth- 

- century in character that few people give a 

- thought to the origin of the form. Even those By Sydney Gordon and Ted Allan. 

who have written on the subject have rarely Hale: 16 

made more than an oblique reference to some. ale. 8. 

~ historical link with the seventeenth-century This is a biography of the Canadian surgeon, 

Dutch painters of domestic life. Mr. Edwards Norman Bethune, the story of a man who could 

has looked much further afield both in time resist no appeal for help and who, in the literal 

_ and place in his search for earlier examples. Like sense of these words, wore himself out in the 

those enthusiastic genealogists of the seventeenth service of his fellow men. After the first world 

century who invariably began a family-tree with — war, he started to practise in Detroit, but a year 

Adam the Protoplast, he starts with the Father or two later developed pulmonary tuberculosis. 

of Oil Painting and claims the National Gallery’s This took such a bad form that there seemed 

_ double portrait of Arnolfini and his wife by little chance of his recovery from it. A textbook 

van Eyck as the earliest conversation picture. In describing the newly evolved surgical. treatment 

_ tracing the pedigree down through 300 years, ‘of pulmonary lesions happened to fall into his 

illustrates and discusses many interesting and hands and after reading it he decided to seek 

le-known paintings, though whether all of surgical aid for himself. Fortunately, he was a 

can strictly claim to be ancestors of the suitable case and responded quickly to treatment. 

- true ‘ conversation” depends on one’s definition ~ He then took up chest surgery himself, and 

Pathe form. made a success in it. But no man of Bethune’s 

~ Such a definition is ae easily farbilated, and temperament could possibly have remained 

long at a routine job, with so many wrongs 
rly it must distinguish the conversation in the world to put right. He became interested 
ie from the: formal family group on the now in social medicine and in what is called 
hand and the ceremonial portrait-group on social justice, and when a flagrant instance of 
ity is evidently an essential social injustice occurred in the form of a Civil 
tic and Mr. Edwards adds that the War, he hurried off to Spain. Bethune could 
must be ‘ considerably smaller than life” ~ never do anything by halves, and after joining 

Socece real’ people’. The Italians never the Canadian ‘Communist Party, he heard of 

‘conversation’, at any rate people who required his help more urgently even 
gh i adopted it~ from Dutch than the Spanish Republicans. In 1938 he joined 
ot! . The early — the gpa Communist forces, that had Detbeste 
and ‘others which Mr. - beer 


The Scalpel, The Sword 


a" 


ce: an absolutely strict one is not perhaps possible- 


_the Le Nains in France, it is in Holland and. 


Within 4a tee! time aie made such a reputation 
Ss 


that his'mame became a talisman shouted by 
Chinese soldiers as they flung themselves into 
battle. Then, at the height of his fame, he died 
of blood poisoning brought on through operat- 
ing without rubber gloves. 

This is the story of a modern knight errant 
whom nothing daunted, who was unable to rest 
and who died suitably on a battlefield. It is 
well told by two of his friends and should be a 
very successful book. 


Squirrels. By Monica Shorten. 
Collins. 15s. 

My Squirrels. By Frances Pitt. 
Country Life. 8s. 6d. 


The Red Squirrel of Great Britain is our native 
mammal and differs more conspicuously than 
others from its nearest relatives on the Continent 
—in summer the colour of its fur fades so much 
that its tail goes almost white, whereby it has 
gained the subspecific scientific mame of 
leucourus. Squirrels were part of our fauna far 
back.in the Pleistocene, but the present race did 
not come to us until after the last glaciation— 
probably much later, perhaps as recently as 
8,000 years ago. The squirrel is essentially an 
animal of the conifers, but because deciduous 
forests replaced the pines more and more after 
the probable date of its arrival, it had to make 
do with broad-leaved trees thoughout most of 
England and Wales. 

But the destruction of the forests that went 
on throughout the country up to the end of the 
eighteenth century—vast quantities of charcoal 
were required for smelting iron, to mention only 
one of many reasons—greatly decreased the Red 
Squirrel’s numbers everywhere, and it was ex- 
terminated in Scotland and Ireland. In the 
second half of the nineteenth century, however, 
it increased again enormously and became 
familiar to everyone who took a walk through 
the woods. Then the crash came: during the 
last fifty years its numbers have gone down so 
much that*in many parts of the country it is 
quite unknown. 

While the star of the Red Squirrel was setting 
that of an introduced American species, the Grey 
Squirrel, was rising. The Grey Squirrel was re- 
leased in several places and managed to survive 
for some: years; then suddenly it started to in- 
crease so that now it has spread over a great 
part of the country, and is occupying about 
1,000 square miles. of new territory every year. It 
is looked upon with hostility because it is an 
alien, and because it has been blamed with 
driving out the native Red Squirrel. It is also a 
destructive pest to forests and crops—but then 
so is the Red Squirrel which it has replaced. 

Monica Shorten, who has made a scientific 
study of the Red and Grey Squirrels for more 
than ten years, has written an excellent mono- 
graph in which all relevant information is added 
to her own original researches and observations. 
The characteristics, history, and present dis- 
tribution of both species are fully discussed, and 
several excellent chapters deal with all aspects 
of the biology of these attractive little animals. 
Sections of great value show just how squirrels 
are unmitigated pests in woods and forests, and 
discuss the relationship between the two species 
—the Grey Squirrel is an opportunist that has 
taken the place of the Red during a perhaps 


temporary absence from unknown causes, one of. 


which may be epidemic disease. Finally, rational 
methods for controlling the numbers of the Grey 
Squirrel are given, though it is pointed out that 
the extermination of the species is unlikely ever 
to be achieved in this country. This is by far the 
most complete and up-to-date book on the sub- 
ject; it even includes six recipes for the cooking 
of squirrels—they are delicious on the table. It 


“enjoy: — oe 


Tito Lifts the Curtain: The | 
Story. of Yugoslavia To-day by © 


HALLAM TENNYSON. What 
is it like to live there? What do 
her people think of Tito’s Com-. 
munism? A vivid first-hand 
report up to date. Full of essential 
information for the tourist. Out 
last Monday. Illus. 15/- 
Private Lives of the Great 
Composers, Conductors and 
Musical Artistes of the World by 
BERNARD GRUN. “‘Entertain- 
edme...acollection of anecdotes, 
‘sayings and scandals arranged 
under various intriguing heads.” 
_—Liverpool Daily Post. Hhus. 18/- 
1 eae 
Our Animal Friends — by 
FERNANDMERY. Introduction 
| by GEORGE CANSDALE, “A 
wealth of true stories, some 


' humorous, some tragic.”—Our 
Cats. ‘Illus. ; ™ 10/6 


“How to Understand Your- © 


self and Other People by 
~ HENRY. .CLAY LINDGREN. 
“ A friendly and helpful guide to 
' the psychology of everyday life.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 12/6 


Witchcraft Today by 
GERALD B. GARDNER. Intro- 
duction by DR. MARGARET 
MURRAY. First revelation of 
secrets of the witch cult by a 


member of one of the few 
surviving covens of witches in | 


England, ...“ Fascinating 
_ highly entertaining.” — JOHN 
“ MACAULAY, Truth. Illus. 12/6 


Mrs. Knight’ s Challenge: 


"Christianity, Communism 
and Society by KENNETH 
- INGRAM, Can we believe in 
“Christianity in this modern 
_ world? The author shows how 


~f| a mature Christianity is com- 


jaa with Reason. The key 

to the ponctoycisy now raging. 
Sie 12/6 

_ 3 Reprints: 

was Monty's Double by M. 


% E. CLIFTON JAMES. (Bookseller’s 
; Choice, Book of the Week, Smith’s Trade 


7. | News). How the author, groomed 


by M.1L5, impersonated. Field- 
i} Marshal Montgomery and hood- 
f] swinked Hitler’s Generals. “One 
of the greatest hoax stories of the 
war.”—Evening News. 2nd Imp. 
illizs,< + + 12/6 
rae bar, * 
~ Relax and Live by JOSEPH 
A. KENNEDY. (Serialised in the 
“Daily Mail”). “Contains much 
helpful advice to people who 
- just cannot relax, and who as a 
result suffer from nervous 


ls troubles, headaches, insomnia, 


and.so on.”—Manchester Evening 
aS 3rd Imp. ‘ze 


* 


Dangerous Ghosts by 
ELLIOTT O’DONNELL. 


_ “Ghost-hunterElliottO’Donnell | 


 athis fascinating—and horrifying 
-—best.”—Liverpool Evening 
Express. 2nd Imp. 15)/- 


_ Write to Desk 56 for latest catalogue 
and Rider Book Club List 


qi nous?” EIDIERE tyson 


LETTERBOX!, 


| The postman ’s “knock brings ‘enduring | 


pleasure to Readers Union homes. 


Each month he carries an exciting packet | 


containing (a) an important recent book 


(b) perhaps an ‘extra’ special volume 
and (c) a copy of the sparkling Readers” 


News. So you are kept in touch; and 
these RU books build into a good-look- 
ing life-time library. Ah, here’s the crux 
—our privileged members-receive for Bie 
books which will be costing anyone else up 
to 30s. ! What! an incredible dividend for 


an investment of 2d. a day! Such choices | 
“as L. P. Hartley’s The Go-Between, | 
_Bandoola,. The Bombard Szory, Duff | 
Cooper’s Old Men Forget. Oughtn’t you, | 
| as a lively-minded reader, to know inore 


about RU? Well, just write your name 
and address in the margin of this journal, 
adding ‘RU details’ or send a post-card 
to 38 William I V Street, London, W.C.2, 


or phone Temple Bar 0525. — 


The Policy 
for Children 


£12 a year invested for a child, | , 
if the investment is begun within 
two months of birth, will provide 


at age 18 
£92 iS for 3 years or 


at age 21 


_ £323 down, ora life eae ; 


for £1,044 with profits, or 7 


atage 25 
£399 down, or a life policy 
for £1,086 with profits 


Ask for details for a boy 
or girl of any age up to 16 


The Equitable Life | 


Assurance Society 
qatogntes. 1762) * 


ah 


19, Coleman ‘St. London, E.C.2 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
Foreword by A. L. ROWSE _ 


WHO writes:—* . . . held me, 

fascinated me, gripped me, as no- 

novel could ... a true story of life 
- in the raw — “and what a story!’ 


° BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 
‘DAILY TELEGRAPH 
“It is an amazing book . 


. reads like Barts 


1) OF; Dickens; later one is reminded of ‘Jane | 
Eyre". AS a record of shocking social 


- conditions and an unconquerable strength of 
» character it must be unique.” 


anc WEST OF ENGLAND HOME 
SERVICE 


Setiis fascinating book . . . the “absolute “ 
Sante and sincerity of its ‘lines -makes — 

- even such a homespun writer as Defoe seem — 
mannered and self-conscious . . . truthfulness | fp 
cleanses it and hope shines through it. 
And it has the , indefinable charm of the 
‘Picaresque won 

—L..P. ‘HARTLEY “ON BOOKS” 


NEW STATESMAN > pare Pe 
.-asmall new territory in human experience,” 


OXFORD MAIL 


... one of those rare books . . goes direct 
to the heart because it is itself direct Wee 


From All Booksellers 12s. 6d. net 


E@= ODHAMS SOS 


MARGARET 


| KNIGHT 


ak 
Bene 


Follding he recent BBC 


broadcasts on MORALS 
WITHOUT RELIGION, 


received a letter asking 
whether there. was an 
organisation whic = held | 


her views. 


. need,” wrote Mrs. Knight’s 


good than any ‘religious 
revival.” SEER ee 


. =m 


There is. Sticks an organi- ; 


sation, founded in 1899, 
Send for details of mem- 
ae to the oe 


RATIONALIST PRESS _ 
ASSOCIATION, __ 

»5- Johnson’ s Court, 

| Fleet Spare E.C. 4 nie 


iF siete Subbly a epee: 


correspondent, “and be 
a far greater power for |? 


JOHN STEWART _ 
. COLEIS eee 


ar ‘Tt is not often that or one en- | 


counters a book on natural | 
_ phenomena. written with 
_the imaginative force, and 
literary distinction of The 


Moving Waters. Instead of _ > 


battering one with statistics > 
he brings his subject to >» 
~ vivid life. All inal, : a tour a 
de force of its kind.” 


". patty TELEGRAPH — 
Illustrated. 155. 


: Tibetan - 
Marches" 


ee ANDRE MIGOT 
“This book is as fresh as. the 


mountain air of Tibet itself. 

Peter Fleming has made a 
most t exuberant translation.’ 

-* LISTENER © 

‘ vision of grandeur, deso- 
Jation and freedom.” 
; TIMES Lit. SUPP. 


‘Fascinating. Can hardly 


fail to be accepted as one p> 
of the classics of travel — 
literature.’ BOOKMAN > 


ate real travel book, exciting, — 
informative, and filled ws 


humorous observation.’ 


"OBSERVER ci <, ie 


- Musraied. 1 8s. : 


David © 


- DUFF COOPER > 


recA consummately good jok” 
~ Beauty, 


dignity, under- — : 
standing, superbly controll- 


ed passion, wisdom Lovee 
sige .-mémorable indeed,” 


has kept as pets. She writes of her animals 
Persons—and what amazing differences of © 


a “utmost skill, avoiding anthropomorphism and 
sentimentality, so that the most hard-boiled 
behaviourist’ can read her pages with enjoy- 


> is splendid of its kind, and everybody who reads 
ee should not fail to read the other. 


The. Lakers. p; Norman Nicholson. 
Hale. 18s. 

“ttl is a hundred and twenty years since Words- 

worth published his Guide through the District 
of the Lakes in the North of England with a 
_ Description of the Scenery, &c. for the Use of 
- Tourists and Residents. ‘In preparing this 
Manual’, he announced in his first sentence, 

‘it was the Author’s principal wish to furnish 
- a Guide or Companion for the Minds of Persons 
_ of taste, and feeling for Landscape, who might 

be inclined to explore the District of the Lakes 
_ with that degree of attention to which its beauty 
_ may fairly lay claim’, Mr. Nicholson also 

addresses himself to the minds of persons of 


taste, and his book is a worthy successor »to. 


Wordsworth’s. But though there are some very 
effective descriptions of scenery, it can hardly 
be called a ‘ guide’; it is for those who already 
know the Lakes and wish to add a historical 


background to their enjoyment of the natural- 


' scene. The Lakes were discovered, much as in 
our own time the Poles have been discovered 
and Everest climbed, by intrepid explorers. Defoe 
was one of the first,‘and he was followed by 

- Celia Fiennes and Dr. John Brown. The eigh- 
‘teenth century romanticised wildness and soli- 
tude, and there then began that general search 
for the picturesque which soon produced a new 
social phenomenon—tourism. "The melancholy 
effects of this ‘intrusion’ on the Lake District 

were already deplored by Wordsworth; but 
tourism had not then become a commercial 
racket, and little did Wordsworth realise that 
“the triumphal car’, the phrase he used in one 
of his sonnets to describe the coaches of the 
Kendal and Windermere Railway, would one 
day have a much more baneful connotation. 

After dealing with the early tourists, Mr. 
Nicholson devotes two long chapters (about a 
third of the book) to the Lake Poets. He begins 


by pointing out that only one of them—Words- . 


worth—was a genuine Laker; the rest never 
_ took root there, even when, as in Southey’s case, 
_ they stayed for many years. ‘They were not 
_ indigenous. They were never acclimatised, they 
_never really established themselves. They caughty 


exotic plant brought accidentally in the packing- 
straw of a merchant steamer. Then, after a 
adi gious season, they withered and died’. 
remained always separate, alien, self-con- 
“scious, and they bequeathed this self-conscious- 
_ mess to the generation which followed. ‘From 
- this time onwards, the Lakes began to change. 
€ main tourist centres became cosmopoli~ 
ed, mongrelised . . . A new race colonised 
Lakes : the moneyed intellectuals, the pro- 
rs, the retired clergymen, the not-quite-so- 
ed business man. They gave us some of our 


orok aan wee unwittingly, to destroy 
‘ Sieg than the ehioad and motor 


5  Clmberhd born and. 
Tye ‘sometimes painful ” 


m pat ihe cagpeela of both species ae 


character they showed—but she does it with the — 


“ment. The two books are complementary; each 


and flourished for a while like the seeds of an- 


c of the Se eaine of hie ‘Feat rita 
| he writes calmly and often eloquently. He 
a Philosophy of his own, and though he 
loves the Lakes, is no sentimentalist. The Way 
of Nature is a challenge as well as a guide: it 
_ presents two simultaneous problems: ‘How 
to avoid perverting the true order of nature, and 
how to maintain and assert our own humanity ’. 
A balance must be found, and ‘ those who want 
the countryside to be untouched, unaltered, are 
as much in error as the more obvious despoilers”. 
That balance, when it is found, will show itself 
_in a more realistic view of landscape. “No more 
coddling of the countryside; no more rambler- 
rose calendars pinned above the cocktail cabinet. 
Man will once more be an integral part of his 
environment .. . he will modify that environ- 
ment by the action of his own intellect, living 
-in.a continual reciprocity of challenge and 
response, giving and taking, shaping and being 
shaped’. Yes, yes—we may stoically agree; and 
still wonder whether reciprocity includes the 
building of an Atomic Power Station in the 
Lake District. 

The volume is effectively illustrated; a map 
would not have been out of place. 


Political Parties. By Maurice Duverger. 
Translated by B. and R. North. 
— Methuen. 30s. 


In the study of politics successive generations 
have developed changing conceptions of what 
constituted the pivotal theme. To the eighteenth 

century it was the Constitution—the relations 
between its parts and the boundaries to be set to 
the whole. To the nineteenth century it was the 
legislature, its usages, potencies and composi- 
tion. With the growth of governmental power in 
the early twentieth century the executive became 
the central object of interest; the cabinet and the 
presidency, the nature of administration and ad-~ 
ministrative law attracted the keenest inquirers. 

We are now moving into a period when the 
oldest concept of all, Aristotle’s man as political 
animal, looks like resuming its position in the 
spotlight. Public opinion, its character and 
manipulation, above all its organisation, is now 

beginning to attract a degree of attention, 
from layman and scholar alike, which is appro- 
priate to its importance in an age when demo- 
~cracy is the dominant faith and ochlocracy the 
usual practice. The political party is the crucial 
political institution of our times, dominating 
parliament, indispensable to the executive, over- 
riding Constitutions: 

- M. Duverger’s aim is ambitious. He recog- 
-nises that with our inadequate knowledge we 
‘cannot at present propound any generally valid 
theory of parties. Yet the scientist—and perhaps 
the Frenchman—in him remains convinced that 
without some basis of theory no worth-while 
advance in our understanding is possible. He 
therefore offers ‘a preliminary general theory 
of parties’.~Some of this theory consists 
primarily in classification, having as its principal 

justification the clarity and ease of handling 
which result from the observation of similari- 
ties and the elimination of linguistic and propa- 
gandistic confusion. The theorising proper, the 
attempt to formulate genéral laws of party 
behaviour, is necessarily less successful. We do 
not come away with many valid generalisations 


billion or many new and significant correlations, and 
t figures of the last century, but — 
changed the character of the district more 
tically than any factory or dam’. The Lake ~ 


when M. Duverger’s hypotheses bear most closely 
on parties that are conspicuously un-French 
in character, like those of Britain and the 
-U.S.A., one feels either that the facts break 
through the theory or that M. Duverger’s nor- 
mally sure intuition has deserted him in treat- 
-_ing of institutions too dissimilar from his own. 
” This is particularly apparent in relation to the 
‘US. AS; the uniqueness of the American party 


system cae escapes ihe net of M. Duverger’s — 


system. 
M. Du 
successful. On the contrary, his audacity has 
proved abundantly justified. Not only does his 
book abound in brilliant apercus and contain 
a wealth of illustrative material often original in 
itself—e.g., on the French Communist Party. 
More than this, it succeeds in what after all 
is its central objective, 1 in posing the main ques- 
tions-and in posing them in a form which 
sharply stimulates the search for an answer. 
It is at once a landmark and a signpost, one 
indeed which no one at all interested in the 
subject can possibly afford to neglect. 


ret to say this is in no way to imply that 


Australia: Aboriginal Painting from 
Arnhem Land. Unesco World Art 
Series: Zwemmer. £5.10s. 


This sumptuous volume of thirty-two folio-sized 
full colour plates (superbly reproduced by 
Amilcare Pizzi S.p. A of Milan) together with 
five rather fuzzily artistic photographs, and intro- 
ductions by Sir Herbert Read and Mr. Charles 
P. Mountford, is a notable addition to the 
‘imaginary museum’ of the western world. 
Pieces of rock or bark cloth, decorated by black- 
fellows of Arnhem Land for purposes of ritual 
or embellishment, have been turned into objects 
of art by the most ingenious lighting and photo- 
graphy and (apparently) a resolute ignoring of 
the scale of the objects photographed—in no 
case are we informed of the real size of the 
actual decoration—and of their significance for 
the makers or users of these objects. In many 
ways the transformation is reminiscent of the 
employment of pieces of newsprint in the early 
collages of Gris, Picasso, and their colleagues. 
Even if the newsprint were still legible, its 
significance is transmuted by the new context. 
Just as one would not buy a Picasso to find the 
news of 1912, so one should not look at this 
book to find out anything about the inhabitants 
of Arnhem Land. It is western sensibility, 
through the. discriminating eyes and photo- 
graphic skill of Messrs. Mountford, Harney and 
Brindle, which has turned these primitive 
doodles into fascinating, and sometimes haunt- 
ing, objects of art. 

The fascination of these photographs is to a 
considerable extent dependent on the fortuitous 
(but cunningly chosen) colours of the rock 
backgrounds, so much more varied and rich 
than the monochrome drawings upon them; and 
secondly to the apparent emotional intensity of 
the drawings, whose touching incompetence 
recalls both the drawings of European children, 
and the sophisticated naivety of such modern 
artists as Klee and Mirdé. They have a sort of 
somnambulistic assurance which feels magical to 
people who have no serious belief in magic. 

In his short preface, calling attention to the 
similarities and differences between these rock 
paintings and rock paintings in other parts of 
the world, Sir Herbert Read makes the astound- 
ing statement that ‘the Australian aborigines, 
. . . represent, in a fairly complete form, the 
mode of dife and the magical beliefs of pre- 
historic man’, It can be said categorically that 
there is no scientific foundation for this piece of 
mythology. The Australian aborigines are as far 
removed from ‘prehistoric man’ (whoever he 
may be) as any other contemporaries; although 
their technology has developed relatively very 
little, there is no reason at all to suppose that 
their kinship organisations—the most complex 
in the world—or their beliefs are any closer to 
those of ‘ prehistoric man’ than are our own. 
The originals, on which these beautiful photo- 
graphs are founded, were most of them executed 
in very recent years; their validity is that of 
somewhat exotic, but contemporary, art. 
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$ enterprise is ill-conceived or un- ~ 
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- For the centre, I take a letter from Dr. 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
‘War in the Air’ 


READERS OF THE LISTENER who rallied in 
protest against the background music nuisance 
will be heartened to know that their warrior 
cries have ‘been taken up by a strong second 
wave of attack. Representing its most northerly 
flank, Miss G. Stewart Somerville, of Comrie, 
Perthshire, urges me on with the invigorating 
threat that if I show signs of wavering she will 
cross the border and lay about her with a clay- 
more at Television Centre—and she hopes that 


‘Facts about Fish’ on February 19: James Fisher looking at 
the’ turtle tank of the Aquarium in the London Zoological 


Gardens 


I will save her the expense of the journey. 
‘Please go on fighting for us and for a sense of 
proportion. You can have little idea what hope 
and encouragement your words are bringing to 
sufferers from the background music plague’. 

In the south, Sir Geoffrey de Havilland writes 
from Hatfield Aerodrome: ‘I notice that you 
are trying to get an improvement in the matter 
of background music and noise. I was very glad 
to see this and would like to tell you how much 
I agree with what you say. To my mind— 
and I know many of my friends agree with 
me—much of the pleasure of television is 
spoilt by the so-called “ background ” music 
which often becomes “ foreground ” noise’, 


Henry Hudson, of Prestwich, Manchester, 
who says: ‘I do not look in a great deal, 
but I like documentary® and instructional 
programmes (or most of them) and for 
these one wants peace and quiet, sé that 
one may take in what one is seeing as fully 
as possible. Instead of peace and quiet, one 
gets background “music”, too , often 
nothing but a noisy jangle’. 

Suggesting that there may be no affinity 
between vision and sound, Mr. J. M. 
Harries, of Norbury, points out that ‘ music 
is purely emotive and, by-passing analysis, 
works immediately on the subconscious 
(Wagner paraphrased), whereas the eye is 
intensely analytical; indeed, the eye is an 
analyst’. Here, Mr. Harries thinks, we have 
the root of the conflict reflected in the 
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widespread dissatisfaction with background 
music. I am obliged to condense his views 
somewhat brusquely. Our present discontents 
are founded not on the use of music in tele- 
vision programmes but on its extravagant and 
ill-considered application to subjects and themes 
designed to provide us with information and 
instruction and, perhaps, insight too. 

To many viewers there seemed to be a wilful 
misuse of music in the ‘ War in the Air’ series, 
just ended. Not content to let the horrid din 
of war supply its own sound-track, the pro- 
ducers superimposed pompous instrumental 
noises characteristic of the cinema but un- 
welcome in the home. There is no criticism 

here of the title music by Sir Arthur 

Bliss. Some other ~ composers who 

contributed to the series also knew 

their place; there were passages in 
which the mood of elegy, for instance, 
was movingly conveyed. Too often 
the episodes were overlaid by volumes 
of sound which swamped one’s 
attention. Music should help to 
ameliorate human suffering, not 
amplify it. As a result, ‘ War in the 

Air’ is prominently arraigned in the 

letters I am receiving just now. 

As television, I fear that the series 
has not been the success hoped for by 
those who saw it as our reply to the 
American ‘ Victory at Sea’ series of 
two years ago. Background music was 
sometimes intrusive in those pro- 
grammes, but the pervading musical 
quality was such that many viewers 
still remember it. I doubt if that 
compliment will be paid to ‘ War in 
the Air’. I am told that the series has 

- not been accepted by American tele- 

vision, which may or may not be a 
reflection on its merits. Its merits are conceded 
mainly by those viewers who saw themselves or 
their friends in the various war scenes. My own 


impression is that the last programme, ‘ Past> 


and Future’, was the best. The attempt to digest 
twenty years of air progress into a total of 
seven and a half hours’ viewing time was 
gallantly impracticable. There were few of the 
clear-cut, sustained sequences which in ‘ Victory 
at Sea’ made us feel that we were eye-witnesses 


The first episode of the new serial ‘Portrait of Alison’, 
February 16; with Patrick Barr as Tim Forester and Elaine 
Dundy as Jill Stewart 
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of tremendous happenings. An explanation may — 
be that the Americans had more combat camera- 
meén. We were required to sit and watch too 

much bomb-fall, too many single aircraft taking 

off and touching down, too much incident, not 

enough event. “War in the Air’ was one of 

those programme undertakings which cry out 

for editorial genius, an asset which the B.B.C. 

has always undervalued if not ignored. 

‘The forest laments in order that Mr. Glad- 
stone may perspire’, said Lord Rosebery. A 
programme called ‘ Fight for the Forests’ had 
for its subject the present state of the nation’s ~ 
trees, an encouraging report on the work that is 
being done to preserve and increase them. Until 
this: programme told us, many of us did not 
know that all our woodlands, great and small, 
are mapped by the Forestry Commission or that 
it employs studious young women to stare into 
microscopes, fathoming the behaviour of the 
more.minute tree enemies. The programme was 
stimulating in its assurance of official devotion. 
I enjoyed it. Another kind of heritage was the 
inspiration of ‘Made in Sheffield’, a B.B.C. 
television film which unveiled the arcana of 
the Company of Cutlers in Hallamshire. That 
was an informative programme, too. 

Two new evening productions made a deter- 
mined bid for the attention of women viewers 
with topics more usually presented in the after- 
noon viewing domain. They were ‘ Kitchen 
Magic’, in which a husband and wife gave a 
cookery demonstration with a difference, and 
“Can You Tell Me?’ with Phyllis Digby 
Morton answering questions about fashions. 
Both consigned a large part of the male viewing 
population to the sidelines. The first was one 
of those put-up-job programmes in which the 
characters try hard to appear as if the inspira- 
tion for it has only just come to them. These 
two succeeded no better than most, but they 
gave a gloss of domestic novelty to a subject 
which television is apt to treat too theatrically. 
“Can You Tell Me?’ was glossy, too, and used 
Chanel Number 5 in place of paprika. 

In THE LISTENER for April 1, 1954, I drew 
attention to the anomaly of ‘In the News’ not 
being allowed to discuss topics coming up for 
parliamentary debate within two weeks. On 
February 18, 1955, ‘In the News’ registered its 
own protest, omitting to make the point that it 
is denied a right exercised by the news- 
papers. 

REGINALD PouND 


-DRAMA . 
The Good Bid 


*“THAT’S A GOOD BID, Eugene!’ «says 
Candida when. the little poet has offered 
her his ‘ weakness’. If the play is going at 
all well at that moment we accept the 
scene without question. But in cold print, 
afterwards . . . is not this fascinating play 
beginning to show for one of those comedies 
which seemed immortal but are gently but 
firmly being relegated by the advance of 
time to the status of the drama which 
reflects only its day and age? ; 

I speak under correction and I hasten’ 
to add that I greatly enjoyed the perform- 
on ance on Sunday night and confidently 
suppose that it will go, if not better, at — 
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* Candida ’* on February 20, with (left to right) Edward Chapman as Mr. Burgess, 
Charles Stapley (behind) as the Rev. Alexander Mill, Tom Criddle as Eugene 
Marchbanks, Irene Worth as Candida, and Michael Hordern as the Rev. James the 


Mayor Morell 


Candida herself was a little too tense and was 
too anxious to be up on her feet, patting and 
smoothing—or at least so it seemed to me. 
Then that fascinating actress Irene Worth, 
though a Candida you are unlikely ever to 
forget, seemed to me to put a shade too intense 
a degree of unspoken thought behind her every 
utterance. Isn’t part of the charm of this ‘ Great 
Mother’ figure of Shaw’s fancy that -she is 
instinctively as calm as the Mediterranean 
usually is and that the hints about getting 
“very, very angry’ are only wise Mummy’s 
way with the boys? It must be much harder a 
part for a modern actress to play than it might 
seem on the surface. St. Joan would be child’s 
play by comparison—and who, anyhow, has 
ever seen a bad St. Joan? Like Hamlets, they 
are all good, all proof agajnst misplaying. 

With Candida, however, one could go badly 
astray. Miss Worth is much too clever an 
actress to go wrong by a hair’s breadth, but 
between perfect self-identification with the part 
and the projection of a character which has to 
be ‘assumed’ there is just. that millimetre of 
light showing which the television screen can 
magnify into a gulf. Perhaps the alien self- 
critical awareness which at times I sensed behind 
the bright and alluring eyes of this Candida 
was simply ‘ Oh, let it all go right’. The prayer 
“answered, she may tonight look quite different 
—with that bovine something which seems to 
belong. Or am I unfair to Candida? 

Perhaps I read too much into the part any- 
way. Because Shaw gave himself out for a 
feminist, mere males have a notion that women 
will tend to like his women more than they do 
themselves. Not so, or not always. I have 
| never known a more restless theatre companion 
than a lady of advanced views who accom- 
‘panied me to a not so distant revival of 
*“Candida’. She kept up a steady barrage of 
snorts, like a minute gun at a military funeral, 
and followed each one with a muffled cry of 
*Help us; what a woman! ’—which gave me 
“new ideas. I 4m quite ready to be told that I 
am wrong to have looked-so keenly for inner 
quiet in Miss Worth’s portrayal. It was in all 
other ways a most distinguished and exciting 
assumption. 
The close-packed argument and the verbal 
were, of course, planned for a stage, and 
at a stage one looks quite happily back 


_done to the flick of an 
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and the shots hit- 
ting or missing the 


target. At some 
points in Harold 
Clayton’s produc- 


tion we could have 
done with more 
cross cutting and 
less of that standing 
about tightly 
bunched in three- 
somes like Flore- 
stan and his sisfers 
in the ballet. In- 
deed we suffer so 
much from ‘choreo- 
graphy on_ tele- 
vision that it en- 
tered my head at 
one moment the 
Rev. Gentleman 
might be going to 
‘lift? Candida and 
turn her over, Swan 
Queen fashion, to 
young Marchbanks. 
The moment 
passed. Generally 
camera was 
looking close at the 

right face at the 

right moment; save once, when we _ badly 
wanted to know how something had affected 
Morell. As the socialist parson Michael Hordern 
was marvellously effective: I don’t think I 
recall this brilliant actor giving a better per- 
formance since his Ivanov. The clerical cast of 
visage and cast of voice, the desperately unself- 
questioning sincerity in the eyes, the crumbling 
facade, only a little too quick, were perfectly 
delineated. The only thing missing, perhaps, was 
that ‘muscular Christian’ side of the man on 
which Shaw rather cruelly seems to insist. As 
between this Morell and this Marchbanks “one 
felt that there would be nothing much in it 
when it came to ‘lifting a box off the roof: of a 
cab’ and that in the end Mrs. Morell would 
probably have fetched the thing down herself. 
Tom Criddle began Marchbanks in a hypno- 
tised trance and with monotony—out of nerves, 
I thought; but very quickly got better, making 
the main points well if without quite making 
me able to forget the variety, grace, and humour 
of Stephen Haggard in the part. But, all in all, 
the intimacy, the interaction, and dramatic 
intensity of the big scenes of this play were 
such as to honour the 5 
whole notion of tele- 
vision aS a_ serious 
medium for drama, and 
one can hardly say 
fairer than that, though 
I would certainly be 
failing in duty if I left 
out any mention of 


Avice Landone’s eéx- 
quisitely § sharp-edged 
picture of  ‘Prossy’ 


(even the drunk scene 


eye) and Edward Chap- 
man’s firmly placed 
Burgess, which relived 
his performance in an 
earlier revival of the play. 

I shall watch this 
again tonight, feeling 
faintly guilty at allow- 
ing a meré revival to 
keep me from mention 
of all the other gems of 
the week (rich in comedy 
from Messrs. Hill, 
Askey, and Barker, and 


“Ali Baba’: 
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notable for the start of a new Durbridge serial). 
But it seenjs to me that what we have with a 
revival such-as this of ‘ Candida’ on Sunday is 
nothing less than a performance at the ‘ National 
Theatre’ which, after all the years of agitation, 
has suddenly ‘ happened’. 

Puitip Hope-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 
DRAMA 
Murder Most Fou} 


IT was A SuNDay for Anouilh-tasters. They 
faced their sets much, I imagine, as Shake- 
speareans wait for one of the parts of ‘ Henry 
VI’. Here was ‘The Ermine’ (Third), not Jean 
Anouilh’s first play, but his first of any import- 
ance, a piéce noire written at the age of twenty- 
one, and without—so we gathered—anything to 
hghten it. True, it had a Duchess; but this 
dear woman would be hit very hard with a 
hammer wrapped in cloth. In performance the 
play proved to be a small matter that developed 
into murder-melodrama. There were one or two 
cutting theatrical scenes; little else to remember. 
All rested on Frantz, a proud, needy young 
man with a fierce conviction that poverty and 
purity, unsullied love, could not go together. 
“Money ’, he said in effect, ‘is the only thing 
that can protect you from nastiness’. No good 
to talk to him about an idyll in a cottage, or 
to tell him that he would be loved, however 
poor he was. He must have wealth; wealth, it 
seemed, would ensure ‘ purity’, and in order 
that his marriage with Monime should be spot- 
less, he killed her wealthy and tyrannical aunt 
with a hammer. One might fail—maybe one’s 
own fault—to follow the reasoning of a young 
man who seemed to have got his blacks and 
whites muddled; but on the air the scene of 
examination after the murder did seize us as this 
sort of thing usually does in plays of less pre- 
tension. 

The fact was that here, as in most of Anouilh’s 
work, the dramatist’s sense of theatre mattered 
more than his arguments. Raymond Raikes’ 
production kept the piece taut, and it was 
lucky indeed for Anouilh that he had so 


impressively varied an actor as Peter Wyngarde 
to go through the emotional exercises of Frantz 
(in the last half of the play some must have 
thought for a moment of ‘ Crime and Punish- 
ment’ seen through the wrong end of a tele- 
scope). The most telling passage was the short 
talk in the Duchess’ bedroom before the hammer 


a scene from Podrecca’s Piccoli (the Italian Marionettes), tele- 
vised from the Saville Theatre on February 16 
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"The Necks ae murderer used poison, and 


(he disliked poverty as much as Frantz did, but 
for different reasons). Jeffrey Dell’s version of 
C. S. Forester’s ‘Payment Deferred’ (Light) 
ie relentless business; though its twist should 

generally familiar now, we must still feel the 
tension while, as another dramatist says in 
effect, ‘ Retribution, like a poised hawk, comes 
swooping down upon the wrong-doer ’. Richard 
Williams acted the wrong-doer, ‘Marble, the 
Bienk clerk who. administers cyanide of potas- 


ae to his new-found nephew, only _for 


Retribution to swoop from another quarter of 


the sky. It is a harassing part, on the edge of 
_ monotony; but Mr. Williams knew how to sum- 
mon the man, coarse-grained, boastful, appre- 
: hensive. Betty Hardy and Barbara Couper were 
Bexact as two women in Marble’s life. 

Charles Lefeaux, who directed, was also the 
producer of ‘One Bright Day’ (Home), where 
we had, in an American setting, the brand of 
3 problem once dear to Galsworthy: a choice 

between self-interest and duty to the public. 
There was a stockholders’ meeting that Gals- 
worthy would have appreciated—quite the most 

-charged- moment, though the scene ebbed sud- 
denly at the last. Here we were not involved 
with murder but with death by misadventure, 
_and the possible effects if a firm failed to make 
it clear that certain supplies of a drug still 
upon the market were, in fact, dangerously 
toxic. The play (adapted by Peggy Wells from 
-Sigmund Miller) gained in confidence as it 
proceeded. Some of the speaking held dan- 
_-gerously to one note, but. Malcolm Keen was 
easily in command of the situation. On. Satur- 
_day night the announcer’s voice broke in hard 
upon the play’s unexpectedly sharp ending and 
ruined the effect. One badly wanted a space 
here, an imaginary white line. 

; I cannot recall any casualties in the latest 
- Ustinoy-Jones programme, ‘In All Directions’ 
(Home). Opera-lovers, of course, may be foster- 
ing hatred, but we shall know about that later. 
In this highly cultural edition the partners con- 
sidered the growth of British opera with 
irreverent illustrations—from Thomas Corn- 
_crake’s ‘Hamlet’, for example, which will be 
; given in the ‘crypt of St. Asaph’s, Dewsbury. 
_ We heard an uncommon rendering of the aria, 
*To be or not to be’. (What pipes and tim- 
brels!) Encouraged, Ustinov and Jones con- 
sidered opera for some time before turning to a 
‘fantastic collection of aphorisms—I fear of 
_ doubtful provenance, though attributed to every- 
‘one from Confucius to Roosevelt. A mock- 
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‘with gravity, just as Sir John Squire’s Sham 
sonnet, ‘No purple mars the chalice . . .’, can 
sail hold an audience in respectful, if slightly 

, admiration. Again the programme 
tailed off with Dudley and Morrie, who are 
usually about to be funnier than they are. 
Never mind: 
gayest thing on the air—and i it is sound-radio’s 


Own. . = > 
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Isaiah Berlin’s four talks, called ‘A 
which was specially 


ni second talk, recorded at 
ge came through 
d that the difference might _ 


§ motive was a union of greed and desperation . 


aphorism can sound all too real when uttered» 


‘In All Directions’ remains the 


‘the B.B.C., imposed hard ‘work on 


) au 0 ‘the euieane: onder Siok he ‘were 
~ recorded. But, alas for amateur theorising, the 
third and fourth talks proved me wrong. Both 
“came across perfectly and so the trouble with 
the first must have been due simply to bad 
reception here. The fourth talk was devoted to 
* Alexander Herzen’, and in his brilliant delinea- 
tion of Herzen’s character and opinions Mr. 
Berlin kept me engrossed throughout the hour. 
Herzen, by exposing abuses and daring to name 
names, was the chief influence in bringing about 
the Russian revolution, despite the fact that, 
unlike Baktnin, he was opposed to violence and 
ardently advocated individual liberty. Mr. Berlin 
has the gift of: imparting his enthusiasm. 
Herzen’s challenging and seemingly paradoxical 
opinions emerged, as expounded by him, as the 
‘quintessence of sanity, Although he wrote only 
-in prose Dostoevsky described him as a great 
' Russian poet. This talk was one of the most 
exciting I have ever heard. I hope some day to 
be able to read and enjoy it at leisure. 

Thomas Hardy was a great English poet, but 
he wrote poetry as well as prose, or rather prose 
as well as poetry. On the previous evening 
Henry Reed gave an hour’s discourse, with 
copious illustrations read by Mary O’Farrell, 
Michael Hordern and James McKechnie, on 
“The Poetry of Thomas Hardy’. Listening to 
Mr. Reed I sometimes feel that I am back in 
the old classroom under the eye of one of the 
sterner and more intelligent of my schoolmasters 
and that if I were to venture a giggle or an 
independent view I would receive a disapproving 
glance. Nevertheless I enjoy myself and am the 
better for my lesson, and I found this hour a 
particularly rewarding one. Mr. Reed presented 
Hardy’s poems in the light of his life history, 
and this approach considerably enhanced one’s 
appreciation of them. He suggested that a new 
edition of the poems is needed in which they 
run parallel with the biography—an admirable 
notion, it seems-to me, but one that would 
involve a herculean job for its editor. The poems 
were excellently read by all three readers. Mary 
O’Farrell proved, if proof were necessary, that 
she is one of the two best women readers of 
poetry on the B.B.C. 

Patric Dickinson’s ‘ Time for Verse’ on John 
Donne was a good one, and the reader, 
Anthony Quayle, was good but not perfect. ‘ The 
Apparition’, that most terrifying of all ghost 
stories, must be one of the most difficult of all 
poems to read aloud, and Mr. Quayle didn’t 
quite give it that particular tone of restrained 
ferocity which it requires. 

“The Lonely Virtues’ is a fine theme for a 
series of talks. The first, on ‘ Solitude’, was 
given a fortnight ago by Edward Allcard who 
has three times crossed the Atlantic alone in a 
thirty-foot boat and so has had ample oppor- 
tunity to find out what solitude is. He confessed 
that on leaving Gibraltar for the Atlantic he was 
‘assailed by a fear of loneliness, but he found 
that demoralising thoughts can be abolished by 
making the mind a blank. Solitude on the sea, 
he said, made him realise his total insignificance 
in the universe. Talking to himself soon became 
a habit and he sometimes broke into loud, 
uninhibited singing, but if he stopped he didn’t 
like to break the silence again. Classical music 
affected him much more than on land. As for 
‘reading, all he wanted was an atlas and an 
English dictionary. Such details, without 
directly telling us much, are curiously suggestive 
of the state of mind induced by solitude. 
~ Last week Monica Baldwin talked of ‘ Silence’. 
Thirteen years ago she emerged from years of 
seclusion in a contemplative order where absolute 
silence was enjoined. Go about like a thief, she 

s told; walk on the tips of your toes; without 
_ silence there can be no spirituality. When she 
left the convent she found a world front which 
© cae was being driven out. It is dread of 


Se es 


— fi? 


silence, she said, that makes people afraid to be 
left to their own resources. That reminded me 
of a note of Pascal’s: ‘ fai découvert’, he wrote, 

“que tout le malheur des hommes vient dune 
seule chose, qui est de ne savoir pas demeurer 
en repos, dans une chambre’. It was an impres- 
sive and disturbing talk. 

MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


MUSIC” 


A Neglected Masterpiece 


Sir. MaLcoLM SARGENT returned last week from 
America like a giant refreshed, and in two pro- ° 
grammes directed the best performances he has 
given for some time. His Wednesday concert in 
the Home Service had an oddly assorted pro- 
gramme, consisting of two highly sophisticated 
works by Strauss and Frank Martin, followed 
by the ‘ Pathetic’ Symphony. Perhaps the idea 
was to show that Tchaikovsky’s well-worn 
masterpiece can take its place in intellectual 
company. The fashion now is to prove that it is 
something more than a ‘tear-jerker’ by playing 
down the pathos. But this is apt to result, as 
happened last week;~in reducing the temperature 
of its perfectly sincere and white-hot passion. 
Still, this is better than over-playing, till the 
tears dropped by the trombones upon that 
fortissimo pedal-point become as theatrical as 
the glycerine-drops on a film-star’s face. 

The Suite from Strauss’ ‘Die Frau ohne 
Schatten’ was interesting to hear, though it 
added nothing to our knowledge of the com- 
poser in his most luxurious mood. It was 
extremely well played by the B.B.C. Orchestza. 
Frank Martin’s Violin Concerto, in which 
Henry Holst gave an expressive performance, on 
the other hand enlarged our experience. For 
Martin’s music has sometimes Seemed of that 
rather aseptic, efficient character which one 
associates with the modern architecture of his 
native Switzerland. The concerto has those 
admirably clean lines, and the efficient technique, 
but there is something else in it—a soul. It is 
a ‘success’ in the sense implied in the com- 
poser’s dictum, ‘En musique la réussite est 
beauté.’ This is the kind of work one wants to 
hear again, and quickly, before its first impact 
has softened in the memory. 

Constant Lambert’s masque, ‘ Summer’s Last 
Will and Testament’, was more fortunate in 
having an immediate repeat in the second of Sir 
Malcolm’s programmes, given on Friday and 
Saturday (Third). This, Lambert’s most sub- 
stantial concert-work, has been unjustly 
neglected, possibly because it is not economical 
of means and must be difficult to perform well. 
So we really know only the orchestral Rondo 
(‘King Pest’), which is sometimes played in- 
dependently. Yet, though it is extravagant to 
reserve a soloist to the last of seven movements, 
and though the wordless choral passage at the 
end of the fourth movement ( Brawles’) must 
tax the singers exceedingly, the results amply . 
justify the means. 

Lambert had the true Elizabethan spirit—the 
gusto and vitality coupled with sensibility and 
an awareness of man’s tenuous hold on life. 
For Nashe in 1593, it was the plague that 
sharpened this awareness; for Lambert twenty 
years ago, it was the shadow of war. Twenty 
years, and we hardly know this masterpiece, 
whose success in achieving beauty makes one 
regret more than ever Lambert’s preoccupation 
with ephemeral work at the expense of his 
creative activity, and his early death at the very 
moment when he had decided to devote himself 
to composition! The Masque, by turns pensive, 
robust, and grim, and, in the end, profoundly 
tragic, without any touch of that morbid self- 
pity that spoils for some of us Tchaikovsky’s 
pathos, was given as good performances as one 
could wish to hear. The B.B.C.. Chorus and 


“And what’s wrong wi’ 
brass bands?” 


“OD aye, I likes #’classics, an’ all. But — 
give mea stirring Souza march—by gum, 
it fair makes t’blood tingle in me veins, 


And tf tha es it’s all oompah, compa 


—listen to a record on the Black, Box, | 


Pil give thee the surprise of tha life. rr s 
Hi Fi lad, that’s what it is]? 


2 The Pye Black Box Record Player is the fitst 
____— istrument of its kind to be marketed in Great _ 
| Britain. Never before has so compact a unit 
provided this high fidelity reproduction with 
such a toom-filling quality of sound. It plays 

all speeds of records. Automatic changer or _ 
_. single player models ate available. 


eae AUTO CHANGERS 63 gns. Paks Model, and 39 gns. — 
fi Fi SINGLE PLAYERS 61 gns. Luxury Model, and 37) eRe 
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~* Semele’, which he 


> his ‘ Judgement of Paris’, the 
of STN Wn, _when sung, 

dE it is. It is imitated — 
omce comes near the 
the end of Part I sings 
¥ be ie =. ? z 
Sbossin Jove setae: 
____ Useless now his thunder lies; _ 
ae bo: her arms his bolts resigning, = 

Me And his lightning to her eyes. 

it e Dryden, and though at the 
are being propelled breathlessly along 
is joy of the music, and have 
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yet. we are conscious of something speci- 
gooc i being said as well as sung, which must 
looked up at the end of | the performance. 

‘rom this one instance, the words of 
are decent second-rate ‘stuff, without 
but with | a nice sense of style, very 
ep ‘Particularly in the 


ohn Bodies was sung 
“ Seniele ’, _ however, is- 
renata ; secular siratario, or 


“ls af f Jupit er’s loves 
mele, fe Cadmus, king of 
Tae no's ealousy; Semele’s overweening 
ind sequent destruction, 
s, which we are made to feel 


are -Athamas, betrothed to- 
is ‘Semele’s xis wie ps and 


utifu 
be Sai among his greatest — 


WS O Semele ead Cities as iy the 


ay of eae and Ste 


the ENS a srg ‘man is 
It Aeon: to the highest 
passing erie age in England 
st Deslect form, and submit 


, ‘overture, the scene 
temple, where king, priest, and — 
: gods to bless with good 
Semele and Athamas. 
aheeg admiration, 


- and called an opera, | 


sand -- thers 


for the loss of the heroine. — 


usic "comes into ws EGemneled ee 


in Pie arate of the Ninth aie, Miss 


Le ~ Congreve and- Handel : 
nes eee HUBERT LANGLEY : : 
e broadcast at 7.0 p.m. on Monday, February 28, and at 7.5 p.m. on Thursday, ees 3 (both Third) 


‘By 


i voice soaring up a minor ninth. The omens 
are bad, and a frenzied crowd shows its dismay 


‘in one of those. tremendous choruses where 
‘Handel uses drums with startling effect. We are 


reminded of his hailstones. Jupiter sends an eagle 
to transport Semele to Mount Cithaeron, and 
ats flight is described by Cadmus in a dramatic 
_recitative. Now is the moment that Semele 


- sings her song of triumph, ‘ Endless pleasure ’ er 


which contains Congreve’s glittering quatrain. 
The chorus take this up and bring the first part 
to a most joyful end. 


_ The second part opens with a restless sym- 


phony indicative of Juno’s impetuous haste, She 
learns from Iris of Semele’s whereabouts, and 


to assess the niceties of the. ‘threatens vengeance; but we are taken to the 


region where Semele has seen Jupiter in a 
dream, and sings her famous ‘ Sleep, why dost 
thou leave me?’ Jupiter now appears and there 
follows the chorus ‘ Now Love, that everlasting 
boy’, one of MHandel’s lyrical masterpieces, 


5 matched only by the “Nightingale ’ chorus in 


* Solomon’. 
“Ino, by Jupiter’ s agency, has been aieee 


to. her sister’s side. A short recitative creates the 


necessary stillness, and over an accompaniment 
_of palpitating strings Jove breathes his immortal 
‘Tove-song : 

_ Where’er you walk cool gales shall fan the glade; 


5 - Trees where you sit shall crowd into a shade; 


“Where’er you tread the blushing flowers shall rise 
And all things flourish where you turn your eyes. 

The words are from one of Pope’s Pastorals 
written, if he can be believed, while yet a child, 
before he had dipped his pen in gall. The poetry 
and music of this great song might be taken 
“as an act of universal homage to the beauty 
of ‘woman, yet it belongs so absolutely to its 
‘setting that it must lose something when 
divorced from its context, and if only for that 
reason ‘Semele’ should be given to us to hear 
-: auch more often than it is. 

™ The spell cast by this song remains unbroken 
through the remainder of the scene. The atmo- 


ee a detached aupere is rarefied, and Ino sings: © 


_ But hark! the heavenly sphere turns one 
And silence now is drowned 
RTH ecstasy of sound. 
The music makes us feel that it is so indeed; 
_ 80 ay does the duet for Semele and Ino, most 


iscord onwards. A happy fugal hottie brings 
the part to anend. ~ 


find the grace and —‘ The Jast-act introduces Somnus, who opens it 


with two fine arias. Handel was apt to see some- 
thing comic in a bass voice trying to make love 
gracefully, and it is probably intentional that 


we are reminded of Polyphemus’ ponderous 


wooing of Galatea. 

_ Juno, now disguised as Ino, tempts Semele 
to her destruction by playing:on her vanity and 
ambition, and from this moment to the end of 


ins Pechion;: 8 pester the music, moving through a series 


‘seh has mage an Parra, contribution = 


New Music, which also contained a promising — 


Violin Sonata by David Wynne and a rather 


tough Quartet by Norman Kay. 
--DyNELEY Hussey 


of accemapanieds recitatives and expressive arias 
becomes primarily dramatic in character oe 
highly charged with-emotion. 

Semele, her head completely turned by ‘Jove’: 'S: 
infatuation, complains of her mortal nature and 
seeks to become immortal. In a wonderful 
coloratura song she dances before a mirror while 
the violins produce the swish of her dress as 


i) she whirls this way and that in self-admiration. 


urnes ee two sel erie tie agree- 
able and poetic pieces, in the Programme Te) ae 


Then in a whining, querulous air she nags at 


Jupiter, and succeeds.in extorting from him a_ 


vow that he will grant her anything she asks. 
This done, she desires him to appear before her 


in his full refulgent majesty. He pleads with 
her not to make this demand, but she insists, — 


and he is forced to comply. She is instantly 
blasted to ashes, and Jove’s lament ‘ Ah! whither 
is she gone?’ is among the great things of the 
work. Very moving also is the chorus, ‘Oh 
terror and astonishment’ which seems uncer- 
tain whether to be in a major or a minor key. 


Apollo most unexpectedly appears to tell us — 


that. from the ashes of Semele, Bacchus has been 
born to Jupiter. This puts an entirely different 
complexion on the matter and ensures a bois- 
terously -happy ending assisted by drums and 
trumpets. It is Handel’s practice to use his 
trumpets with the greatest economy, always 
holding them in reserve for some supreme 
moment of the work. This makes their rare 


-appearances doubly effective. In this, the last 


chorus of the oratorio, we hear them for the 
first time. It is one of those monumental 


choruses which are to be found at the end of 


so many of Handel’s works, and which set his 
seal upon them. 

In the course of ‘ “ Semele’, or whatever the 
work in hand, we find choruses in ali moods:~ 
tender, plaintive, lyrical, dramatic, or gay, but 
for the final exultant song of joy Handel with 
all the power of his might hurls into the air a 
superb specimen of choral writing, which, if not 
transcending all that has gone before, at least 
makes it impossible that anything should follow 
after. In the present case Bacchus has been 
cheered into existence with loud acclaims, and 
that, so far as “ Semele’ is concerned, is the end 
of the matter. " 


Stravinsky’s “In Memoriam Dylan Thomas’, a 
setting of Thomas’ poem in memory of his father, 
has just been published by- Boosey and Hawkes 
(vocal score, 3s. 6d.; miniature full score, 3s.). 
‘Since I began to get more and more acquainted 
with his work and later on, after I met him in 
person’ » Writes the composer, ‘I cherished the 
project to compose an opera on a libretto to be 
done by Dylan Thomas. He was as enthusiastic 
about it as I was and he wanted to arrange for his 
coming to visit me in California and put up the 
structure of this opera. In fact, he was on his way 
to me in Hollywood when he passed away suddenly 
after arriving in New York from England. This 
was a terrible blow tome...’ 
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SALARIED 
DIRECTORS & 
SENIOR EXECUTIVES 


need special pension schemes . 


and special pension schemes 
need expert advice. 


For advice based on 
experience of setting up - 

hundreds of schemes to suit 
individual requirements, 

} write to 


| SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS? FUND 


Head Office: 
9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2 
London Offices: 
28 Cornhill, EC3 


17 Waterloo Place, SW1 


Money saved should — 
be safeguarded 


Whether it is £5, £50, or £500, make quite sure that the 
. effort of saving will not be in vain. Be certain that when 
you require the money, every penny of it will be avail- 
able. Meanwhile, let it earn more money for you by 


means of good interest from the day you invest it to the By 


day of withdrawal. 


* lwweel thin the 


SAFE-KEEPING of he 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


This Society, founded in 1848, accepts investments of from £1 
to £5,000. Interest is paid half-yearly. No charges} no 
‘depreciation of capital no trouble in withdrawals. ie 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LOR ON, 8.C.3 
(Tel ;: MONarch 8985) 


‘Don’t just buy a 
Fork-Lift! . 


«consider the truck with the 


lowest running costs and... 


Invest ina 
STACATRUC 


1.T.D. LIMITED . 
95-99 LADBROKE GROVE, 
LONDON, w.ll 
Telephone: PARK 8070 (7 lines) 


Pio hear 
or not 
to hear? 


The National Secular Society holds that 
hearing and comparing various viewpoints 
about religion will help people to reach 
sounder conclusions. It advocates more 
broadcasts by. competent exponents of 
secularism, rationalism and humanism, and 
invites readers to write to the Secretary 
for information about the Society’s views 
and activities with specimen literature. 


NATIONAL SECULAR SOCIETY 


41 Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C.1 
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Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 


(By TEMPERATURE LTD. of London) 


For all applications including 


houses, rooms and studios. 


Office blocks. 
Department stores and salons. 
Hospitals and sanatoria. 


Vehicles and temporary buildings, etc. 


TEMPERATURE LTD. 
BURLINGTON ROAD, 


FULHAM, LONDON, S.W.6 Cables: TEMTUR, LONDON 


Have you read these Books by Emanuel Swedenborg? _ 


Divine Providence 


An exposition of the laws regulating the operation of the Lord's Providence © 
throughout the universe, , showing why man has free-will and why evils - 


th d. 
meer Price 5/- (postage 6d.) 


Also in pocket edition, rexine 3/6 (postage 6d.) 
paper 2/- tpostaus 3d.) 
he 


: 
are ‘Chrieuan Religion 


A complete and connected exposition of the doctrines of the New 
Church, universal in its appeal to those who seek a practical religion of life. 5 
Price 12/6 (postage 1|-) 

> Also in pocket edition, 2/- (postage 3d.) 


from SWEDENBORG SOCIETY INC. (Dept. D), 
20/21 BLOOMSBURY WAY, LONDON, W.C.1 


Telephones: RENown 5813 p.b.x. 


says 
HAYWARD VEAL 


your personal 


tutor 


This astoundingly successful painte: 
has a teaching method all his own 
Under his guidance amateurs develop 
into real painters, fully trained to 

express their own ideas in fluent, 
effortless colour. Now you can enjoy 
his personal criticism and guidance 
on every picture you paint—througt 
the Hayward Veal Oil Painting Course 
You'll find it as exhilarating as a tern 
in a master-artist’s studio. At the enc 
of this unorthodox, witty and vita 
course you'll be able to paint—anc 
paint well. 


_ Write to-day for free prcapecuie giving 
~ full details of the Hayward Veal Oi 
Painting Course to— 


PITMAN 


COLLEGE OF ART 


296 PITMAN HOUSE 
|, OS SURREY a 


| 1955 
> PROG 


HELLENIC Tee 


includes two Spring Tours to Greece 
leaving on March 22nd and April Ist 
for 22 days; and one to Sicily-on 
March 25th for24 days,accompanied 
by Classical scholars and archaeolo- 
gists under whose guidance sites are 
visited. Isolated vacancies only now 
available from 124 gns. to 165 gns. 


Full details of these and five later Hellenic 
Tours to Grbece from 


FAIRWAYS & SWINFORD (TRAVEL) LTD. 
(Dept. L), 10, Hanover Street, 
London, W.1. _ ‘Tel.: Mayfair 6801 


Showing the 
CHAPPELL 
- CONCERT 
GRAND at 
_ the City of 
“London 
Guildhall 


1 5388 


S; idney Harrison 
PIANIST OF Television Concert - Broadcas 
PROFESSOR Guildhall School of Music. 


AUTHOR OF “Beginning to Play the Piano” 
Piano ) Technique", etc. 


Sauce aa can transform a quite 
O dish, such as poached eggs, into 
he realm of the superb. It is a sauce that 


an well with certain meat, fish, or egg 


ay ge ingredients are: 
id 1 shallot 
_ a few peppercorns 
a branch of tarragon and chervil aa 


= ie tablespoons of vinegar 

* - 3 egg yolks aos 

= aoe * 5 oz. of butter 

ia, salt =a: 


These, ingredients will cost somewhere in the 
egion of half-a-crown, and will be sufficient 
or six people, so for a luxury sauce it is not 
induly expensive. 

_ Now for the making, which is very tricky. 
Shop the shallot, crush the peppercorns, and 
jut in a small saucepan with the herbs and 
inegar. Simmer gently until only a good tea- 
poon of vinegar remains. Then strain it into 
he top of a double saucepan. You will appre- 
jate that all the flavour of these ingredients 
$ concentrated in this spoonful of vinegar. 
When the vinegar is cool (it will probably have 
cooled sufficiently while straining it, but be 
areful), add a nut of butter and the egg yolks, 
ind whisk them over a gentle heat until they 
egin to thicken and stick to the whisk. By the 
vay, always start off the whisking with cold 
yater in the bottom pan, and when you can no 
onger hold your finger in it comfortably remove 
t from the heat. The most essential thing in 


vA Luxury Sauce 


By ANN HARDY 


the making of this sauce is not to let it get too 
hot or it will curdle. 

_ As it begins to thicken, take the double pan 
off the heat, add gradually the remainder of the 
butter divided into nuts. You will find it will 


~ emulsify like mayonnaise as you are whisking it. 


But should you have difficulty because the butter 


is not melting—and this is a good fault—you 


will know the water’ underneath is a little too 
cool and you can return it to the heat for a 
moment, but use great caution, Finish it off 
by adding some chopped tarragon. This sauce 
is never served really hot—only warm. 

A lovely dish using this sauce is one called 
Tournedos Henri IV. Tournedos are small 


pieces cut off the tender fillet of beef. For this 


dish they are grilled. Put pepper and salt on 
them, rub them over with oil, and oil the grid— 


‘just brush the oil on it. The grid must be hot 


when you start cooking them. Be sure to turn 
the meat frequently as this helps to concentrate 
the juices in the centre and always use a knife, 
never a fork, for turning. When cooked arrange 
each tournedos on a crotite of bread fried in 
butter, putting an edging of Béarnaise sauce 
round each one. Garnish the dish with water- 
cress and with rather large chipped potatoes. 

In France these large chips are called 
Pommes-de-terre Pont Neuf. They are cooked 
in fat that is not very hot for seven or eight 
minutes, so gently that they are not even 
coloured, then they are well drained, and when 
you are ready to serve the dish, they are popped 


into very hot fat for about three minutes to 
crisp and brown them, then again well drained. 

You can vary this dish by putting a fried 
mushroom and half kidney on top of the fillets 
with the sauce round it. A delicious egg dish - 
is a small case of puff pastry baked, then some 
chopped cookéd mushrooms put in ‘the bottom, 
and, on top, a poached egg, garnished with 
Bedennice sauce.— Woman’s Hour’ 


Notes on Contributors 


BICKHAM SWEET-EScOTT (page 319): a banker 
with business interests in the Middle East 
and Balkans; worked with Special Operations 
Executive during the war; author of Greece 
—a political and economic survey 

DAVID FLoyp (page 320): special correspondent 
of the Daily Telegraph 

TERENCE PRITTIE (page 323): Manchester 
Guardian correspondent in Germany 

ANDREW SHONFIELD (page 325): foreign editor 
of.the Financial Times 

RICHARD WOLLHEIM (page 329): 
philosophy, London University 

Sir EDMUND WHITTAKER, F.R.S. (page 333): 
Professor of Mathematics, Edinburgh Univér- 
sity, 1912-1946; author of From Euclid te 
Eddington, Space and Spirit, The Beginning 
and End of the World, etc. 

WILLIAM WALSH (page 336): 
tion, Edinburgh University 
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Embedded Squares. 


Prizés (for the first three correct solutions opened) : 
oS value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


By Fudge 


Book tokens, 


Mosing date: First post on Thursday, March 3. Entries should be on the printed diagram and 
prcloys containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LISTENER, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, marked ‘ Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner 


q “ae ' comprises ‘thirty-six interlacing 
ictagons, each divided so as to form a square sur- 
ounded by four hexagons. The squares are 
jumbered 1-36. Each clue leads to a word of five 
rite one of which is to be selected and written 


» 
At He eaten weeenenenenene 


aes 
*—. -& a 


in the correspondingly numbered square and the 
remaining letters without alteration of order written 
clockwise in the four hexagons round it. In the 
completed puzzle a four-letter word can be read 
anti-clockwise in each ring of hexagons, and the 


letters in the squares form a 6 X 6 word square.. 


The middle row of hexagons also contains a six- 
letter word and the letters contained in the twenty- 
four peripheral hexagons can be rearranged as 
READER, SCAN POE’S CENTRE LINE. One accent 
has been ignored, and punctuation in the clues 
should be mistrusted. 


=e CLUES 


1. Pickings from the East End of London—or 
_- Canterbury - 
2. Sacks seen in reverse in unconnected Roman 


types 

3. Repeatedly may lose its tail but remains essen- 

~ tially the same 

4, The temperature runs high in such gatherings 

5. Suspect end of beginning 

6. Proprietor of a stubble field in the provinces 

7. Feels twisted inside and turns tail 

.8. The outer parts of Savoy lettuce gratify the 

palate — 

9. Short, sharp effort of ‘the spur that the clear 
spirit doth raise’ 

0. Cowper would not ask Rousseau whether they 
confabulate 

11. Fit of ill-nature is changed to malevolence 

12. Unites fifty pledges united 


13, Charges may take place or be placed on this 


14, Danger-spot resulting from conversion of hard 
cash 

15. A sense of balance exists in the parson bird 

16, Where one keeps a supply of broken crwths 


— 


17. It hurts, you hear, though you see such orna- 

ments as would have offended Petruchio 

Brutus said it is the bright day that brings 

forth this creature 

19. Remove the wetness from the lowest point 

20. Soundly beats many difficulties 

21. Telescopes to be seen among the articles of 
vertu bestowed at Bareacres Castle 

22. How refinement has altered. Such a mess! 

23. Mark Ingestre had a close shave in this street 

Extricates part of the entablature so it sounds 

Seed of typically English parent, A source of 

trouble to some * 

26. Love, in another tongue, is quite worn away 

27. Be careful where you put your billiard balls. 
Letters can get so involved 

28. Alice gave the White Rabbit one near here 

29. Distribute changes in an island 

Sets out from a Yucatan port 

31. Break a sauce bottle to get a break 

32. Decoyed or guided round a city of antiquity 

33. Uses a dipper to throw fluid in to or out of 
water courses 

34. Hook used in making scenery for ‘ Miracle at 

Verdun ’, for example, but not in ‘Our Town’ 

‘Poor, I am > a garment out of fashion’, 

36. Measure achievement with a black belt 


Solution of No. 1,293 


1/1 7913/3 160/816] 1|4/0°9/3 | 
Jee OO 
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NOTE 


Pairs of numbers whose sum and erect are perfect 
squares are of the form: a? + 1, a® (a?-++ 1). 


Prizewinners: 1st prize: J. Keen (Croydon); 2nd 
prize: H. S. Tribe (Sutton); 3rd prize: W. Sutton 
(Cambridge). 


book that interests you and it will be sent you, 


oe well Sent 
In reading for 


a DEGREE | 


@ One cf today’s problems is that 6t 
’ making the best use of leisure hours. 
To those who are studiously inclined 
we Suggest that spare time might 
well be occupied in reading fcr,a 
Degree: not merely for the Benen 
advantages, but also for the widen-, 
ing of outlook and development af 
mental abilities. Moreover, under coaching that is entirely individual. 
experienced and sympathetic guid- | SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION It is the quality of this personal coach- 


ance studying at ho becomes a‘ | ing that makes the difference between 
pleasurable occupation. | GOOD ENGLISH for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE UIAEeeMeRe TS ie ‘ality ha 
eo ii “In | Basan mean ewienge | caused “Truth” to say: “The bs 

|gives you Confidence 


claims less and achieves more. 
You are judged by tHe way you speak 


If you feel attracted to any form of 
wane writing. you should seek the School’s 
* “oe 
. The Regent Institute way to the mastery advice. The free book Writing for 
of English is the sure way and the swift way. the Press” -makes no extravagant 
Fhe Etfestive. English eT you fo. promises but. describes moderately 
sp and write correctly and to use words 
fluently,and expressively. It gives you confi- } the methods of the School and shows 
dence - ‘and enables you to make the right | chow you can entera field that is open 


impression on others. ll. The fees are low—advice is 
Post this advertisement to- day to The Regent ee from be n 
’ a i 


This Certificate qualifies for University Entrance, exempts from various” 
Professional Preliminary examinations, and provides evidence of good 
general education. Young people wishing to enter banks, insurance 
offices, mercantile houses, etc., for which a satisfactory educational 
standard is required, should consider obtaining G.C.E. in four.or five 
subjects at the Ordinary Level. U.C.C., founded 1887, pre} at res for 
_ Ordinary and Advanced Levels of London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Northern, and others. Highly qualified Tutors. Low fees; instalments. 


* PROSPECTUS post free from the Registrar, i 


7 


“UNIVERSITY 
“CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


y 


_56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE » Be, 


magazines pa increasing ; 
Soon they will be free from all restr 
tions. There are more than 1,000 in 
this country alone. Opportunities for 
new writers are increasing daily and 
now is the time to “learn the'ropes.” 
If you “have always wanted to write 
when you have time,” there can be no 
| better time than now. 


- Rewards are high and often: they 


begin during the early stages of the 
coaching. ~ 


Let the LSJ shew the way. The London 
School of Journalism has had 35 years 
of unbroken leadership throughout 
the world in training by post—with 


@ London University Degrees are open to an. 
You need not attend the University. All that. 
is necessary is to pass three examination 
some cases, two). You may study for the 
your own time and wherever you are, 


A Metropolitan College Modern’ Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical, and 
the most conyenient means af preparation for 
the General Certificate of Editcation examina- 
tion; B.Sc. Econ.; LL.B.; and ether external 
London Univ ersity Degrees, ivil Service, Local 
Government and Commercial, Examinations, &c. 
Also expert postal tuition for Prelim, Exams. 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c. 
‘and. many intensely practical (non- exam.) 
courses. in commercial subjects. 
mere than 80, sbets Ut hil EXAM. aVECESSES 
: arantee o oaching wWntil Successfu 
-Text-book lending library derate fees, Chief Secretary, i 


“payable by instalments. . Hy 

Write. ee for prospedtt sent ‘Set on LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
‘request, mentioning exam. or~ subjects in 
| nich interested to the Secretary (D1). | 57 Gordon Square, London, Wet 
MUSeum 4574 — 


~ THE Most | 
JOYOUS HOBBY 


@ Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for these examita- 
tions are conducted by a staff of over, 100 
_ Graduate Tutors. The Courses comprise 
_ Lessons, Test Papers, Model answers, correc: J 
tion of your work and solution of all difficul sies 
by your tutors. A Guarantee is given that, in~ 
the event of failure, tuition will be continued 
free. Fees may be spread over the period of 
the Course. More than 19.000 Successes at 
London University Examinations, 1925-1954. 


Institute (Dept. Y/391B), Palace Gate, London, 
W.8—enclosing 24d. stamp—for an interesting | 
15-Minute Test (with key) and “Word 

Mastery” (the Prospectus)—without obligation. ; 


@ Write for prospectus to CyD. Parker, M.A., 
LL.D.. Director of Studies, Dept. FE24,_ 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD |: 
[aM as BESIM VS 2S Nin WENO SS EE 
| GOING ABROAD THIS YEAR? 


Language. Problem Solved 

HE problem of learning a Foreign Language 

in half the usual time has been solved.. 

~ The Pelman method is enabling thousands of |) 

men and women to learn languages without © 

_ translation. By the Pelman method you learn 

French in French, German in German, Spanish 

in Spanish, and Italian ‘in Italian. English ‘is 
not used at all. 


Reduced fees for Her Majesty's Forces. 


NAME,,,. 


Stee eee eeeeneescesesessstenes 


- ADDRESS, 


AUSTRIA. 


bSterious Scenery, Pleasant Accom-’ 
modation, Good Food and Wine, 
| Charming Hospitality, High Values 
for Spending Money. - — 


STYRIA & TYROL - - - 229.15 || 
VIENNA & ALPINE RESORT - £32.10. 
ALPINE & LAKE RESORTS - £28.10 
SALZBURG & ALPINE RESORT £30.0. 
STYRIA & YUGOSLAVIA - - £32.10 
~ SALZKAMMERGUT = he oP RES 


eeoaday. Tours from London. 
Programme sent on request. 


STYRIA HOLIDAY AGEN cy 


Appointed by Government of Styria 


61a, Brompton Road, Knightsbridge, | 
KNI. 4713 * $.W.3 


is So and away the easiest of all 
pshorthands. to ‘learn, to write and to 
| read; the reason is that it uses the 
Bidicazy : letters. of “the alphabet. 
Speedhand enables évery word in 
the language to be condensed and 
instantly read back, the Speedhand 
form: indicating the sound - of the 
English word. Here is a-fast, efficient 
| phonetic. shorthand which you are 
‘guaranteed to be able to learn in 20 
‘hours or less without correspondence 
lessons. For full particulars of the 
|| new edition of the Speedhand Manual, 
and free trial lesson, please write to 


The Cambridge Stenographic Institute 
| (Dept. L8), 219 Hills Road, Cambridge 


The method is explained in four little. 
EABkE, one for cach Janguage. Write for the 


together with a specimen lesson, gratisand post 
free, or ‘phone WELbeck 1411/2. ; A 
~ POST THIS COUPON TODAY --s-0=0« 


H Pelman Languages Institute, 

82, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
os | London, W.1 

Please send details of Pelman method of. 

. 

H 

' 


a 


ii you are finding that 
T.V., the Radio, the 
Cinema, etc., do not 
bring quite the interest, 
relaxation and happi- 
ness that your leisure 
should, 1 suggest 
Sketching with pencil, 
_ pen or brush. There is 
no hobby like it. 


learning :—French, German, Spanish, Italian. 
_ (Cross out three of these) 


| Pe en SST | 


A woman pupil of mine has just written:— 


“Spain tn paling " [ L E A R N A N G TH E R | **I wonder if you realise the immense pleasure 


I am getting from your lessons. Sketching is 


entirely new to me and at S51, i am not only 
MM ajore a & Ibiz a: embarking on a thrilling adventure but am/at last 


achieving something.”” 


A Good Return | 


for your money | 


P.A.S. Postal Courses are proving invaluable 


B rail air coach or our car! Assimil is a vital rheehoel that Gershos to students of all ages in all parts of the world. 
2 BE | eben emo ir cane | os Aaa a 
, = certainly one of the most success ways 0 
_ DEPOSIT SHARE ~ Bed and Breakfast, half or full drudgery of learning i heart. 9 | taking up Art in your Jeisure hours. x 
Society paying inc —, a6 35 ssimil Books alone, or preferably a ; 
calculated hall-yearlyo| Pension. | Specialists offer | combination of books and records ff | Why not start no ae 


No expenses on investment or 


bring you a thoroughly practical and ff | 0% my 


i ; se : hich describes ~ 

withdrawal, write tor full! ffee* guide and the most satisfying means of -home study. || fins"the tuition for Begin. 
GRAYSBUILDINGSOCIETY Shomer in set pee! meet hg ners andthe Advanced Pupil 
: ¥ is erman, Russian, is ho wishes to become suc- 
is ESTD. 1880 comprehensive programme. , f cessful as illustrator, Water 


( RD » 22, NEW ROAD, Grays, Essex 

ans | H f _ Branch Offices— 
wih 31, Linton Road, Barking, Essex, 
Chat) and 4, Wheeler Gate, Nottingham. - 
. es (Mr. ©. O. Day.) 
Assets—£2,000,000 


ASSi rt Colourist’ or Gommercial 

Artist. oJust write ona 
TRE EASY a : : | p.c. ‘Prospectus 
, 1 please,” andaddress , 
me personally :— 


Perey V. Bradshaw. 
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NEW VISTAS TRAVEL SERVICE 


(Dept. L) 99 Uxbridge Road, Hampton, 
Middx. Telephone: MOLesey 2105 


